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HERE was snow deep on the ground, 

snow in the trenches, snow on fascine 

and redoubt. There was mud and 

mire in the new-made roads, scarcity 

and hunger in the camp, sickness 

and suffering in the hospitals, as the 

troops lay through that memorable winter of 

1854 before the walls of Sebastopol. And yet, 

despite all this misery, Sergeant Cotton, of the 

grenadier corps of the — th regiment, had 

never been off duty one hour, or in* the hospital 

a day from sickness. This Sergeant Cotton 

attributed, first to the merciful protecting care 

of his God, and then (humanly speaking) to his 

being a thoroughly temperate man ; he had all 

his life made it a rule not to drink between 

meal times, as he ever used to say, " It is the 

1* 
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little drops that make the big drunkard, the 
tastings that make the deep drinking;" and 
thus, refusing to treat and be treated between 
meals, Sergeant Cotton had kept — what many- 
had lost — his money in his pocket, his savings 
in the bank, his health amid the almost uni- 
versal sickness, and, above all, his character: 
for no one was more respected, both by his 
comrades and his officers, than Sergeant Cotton. 
Thus weeks and months passed away ; hun- 
dreds fell and slept the sleep that knows no 
waking until the great Boll-call of the Kesur- 
rection morn; hundreds died in the hospital, 
their grave-home on Cathcart's Hill, far away 
from the loved homes in dear old England ; 
others returned maimed and crippled for life, 
but who would with pride — 

" Strip their sleeves, and show their scars, 
And say, These wounds I had " 

before Sebastopol, and- - 

" Remember with advantage 
What feats they did those days." 

At length came the storming of the Bedan ; 
Cotton's regiment was ordered forward ; in 
the attack the young ensign, bearing the colours, 
fell, badly wounded. Instantly a rush was 
made by the enemy for the flag, but the 
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sergeant placed himself across the body of the 
fallen lad, seized the colours from his loosened 
grasp, then, striking right and left with his 
sword, protected both the officer and the co- 
lours, until the Bussians, beaten back, retreated 
within the fort ; then Cotton, raising the ensign, 
carried him and the colours back to the trenches 
under a fierce fire from the besieged. 

The war over, the sergeant was one of that 
proud number who, amidst the acclamations of 
a victorious people, and an admiring crowd in 
Hyde Park, received from the hands of our 
beloved Queen, the Victoria Cross, won "for 
gallantry in saving the life of the ensign, and 
in guarding and bearing off the colours of his 
regiment when under galling fire." 

A few months later Cotton obtained his 
discharge, and the appointment of rural post- 
man to a district near York. For this he was 
well suited from his being accustomed to both 
exercise and fatigue. 

Now there were many elderly spinsters and 
buxom widows who lived in snug little houses 
in the villages of Cotton's beat, and who kept 
little maidens to do their work, but which said 
little abigails always happened to be out of 
the way when the handsome postman came 
to the door, the spinsters and the widows 
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answering the well-known, much-listened-for 
rap, with the remark — 

" I do keep a servant, Sergeant Cotton, but 
she has just run out on an errand, but I do not 
mind answering the door to you" (such an 
emphasis on this personal pronoun !), " and when 
you have a spare moment, sergeant, I shall be 
very glad to see you to tea, though I am very 
particular about my company." 

These repeated invitations the postman, with 
a quiet smile on his face at the constant dis- 
appearance of the hard-worked girls at an 
opportune moment, always declined. Never- 
theless, when Cotton installed in his pretty 
home near Strenthall, the only daughter of Lord 
"WVs gamekeeper, from the West Biding, as his 
bride, great was the disappointment of the 
female public, who declared they "wondered 
how such a man as Sergeant Cotton could throw 
himself away, marrying only a gamekeeper's 
daughter, when he might have looked so much 
higher, and bettered himself in the world." 

But Cotton thought that he could not have a 
better helpmate than his gentle Mary, whose 
face had long been turned heavenward, who 
would " do him good, and not evil, all the days 
of his life," and " whose children," should God 
bless them with these home treasures, would 
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" rise up and call her blessed." Certainly, facts 
proved the wisdom of the sergeant's choice, 
for in happiness, such as is rarely given to 
mortals to know on earth, passed the next 
eleven years of the sergeant-postman's life. 

Doubtless you will agree with me, dear 
friends, that it is very rude and ill-bred to peep 
in at neighbours' windows, but that we should 
rather respectably tap at the door, and wait to 
be invited to enter; but do for this once 
forget good manners, and with me look in, on 
this* October evening, and then say whether 
you ever saw a prettier picture than the 
scene in the home near the Yorkshire Scaur * 

A wood and peat fire blazed on the hearth, 
which had been neatly swept and tidied up; 
the tea-things had been washed and re-arranged 
on the shelves round the room; a fair young 
matron sat sewing at the table, whilst, with foot 
on cradle, she rocked a bonnie boy, who, with 
thumb parting his rosy lips, slept the sound 
sleep of early childhood, his breathing rising 
and falling in gentle cadence, sweet music to 
the mother's ear. At the other side of the table 
sat Sergeant Cotton, reading from the Book of 
Life, whilst his finger pointed to the words, as a 

* Pronounced "Kar." 
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guide to the eyes of the sweet girl, his only 
daughter, who stood at his side. The father 
was reading from the 91st Psalm. After the 
verses, " There shall no evil befal thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For 
He shall give His angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways," he paused, saying, 
" How good God has been to us, dear Mary. It 
will be twelve years, come Martlemas, since 
I brought you as a bride here, and never, I 
think, has there been a happier home than ours. 
It seems as if our God had indeed given 
His angels charge to watch over us, that no 
evil should come nigh our dwelling." 

" True, father," answered the wife ; " so happy 
have I been, that I often tremble at such 
happiness as too great, for 

" ' Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more.' 

Oh, how much more ! It was but last week, 
dear James, when you had taken Bessie to 
church, and I sat with my boy on my knee, and 
read with tears the story of the Shunammite 
woman. She must have loved her home, as I 
Jove mine ; for when the prophet offered to 
speak to the King for the advancement of her 
husband, she answered so simply, 'I dwell 
amongst mine own people.' She was contented 
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and happy in her home ; that to her, as to me, 
must have been ' home, sweet home ; ' and then, 
James, came sorrow — the death of her only 
child, the breaking up of that home, driven 
from it by seven long years of famine. And 
when she returned, she found another had 
seized it. Father, what should I do if I lost 
my children, or my husband and my home ? * 
and the tears were in the gentle mother's 
eyes as she spoke. 

" God forbid you should ever know such sor- 
row," answered the sergeant, tenderly laying 
his strong hand on hers ; " but should it come, 
I trust that in the uttermost grief you would 
be strengthened to say, with the Gentile 
Shunammite, 'It is well/ Beside, Mary, you 
have stopped short in your story. After mid- 
night, sunrise. Bemember the ending of her 
history. God tried that woman's faith — tried 
it as by fire— to know whether it was gold or 
not. She was one of that great cloud of wit- 
nesses of triumphant faith ; one of those women 
who ' received their dead raised to life again,' 
and her home also was restored to her at the 
command of the King. I think, dear wife, that 
in some period of every one's life God tries and 
tests their faith by trouble. It may be the 
sorrow comes from God's hand ; it may be the 
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trial comes, as in David's case, from the sinful- 
ness of their own heart; it may be, as in 
Joseph's life, from the hardness and wrong- 
doing of our fellow-creatures ; but it dots come, 
I believe, to all. Abraham and others stood 
the testing, but how many fall ! David became 
a murderer and an adulterer. Peter denied his 
Master. Happily for the weak ones who do 
thus fall, there is mercy and forgiveness, even 
when the soul, like that of Israel's King, is 
stained with blood, if they do but, like him, 
repent, and, abhorring themselves, turn to 
Him whose life-giving stream can wash out 
the scarlet sin and the blood-red crime." 

Alas! alas! how often in future years had 
the sorrowing wife reason to remember this 
October evening, recalling her husband's words, 
and reading and re-reading the story of the 
Shunammite wife and mother. 

Before retiring to rest Mary marked, without 
scarce knowing why she did so, the day and 
year on the margin of the chapter. 

And now gradually began to rise in the 
horizon that small dark cloud, no bigger than a 
man's hand, which was to grow into the dark- 
ness of the storm, and which, sweeping in 
hurricane wildness over Cotton's cottage home, 
was to leave it a wreck and ruin. Ere the 
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crocuses of the following year lifted up their 
golden chalices to receive the soft showers of 
early spring, Bessie fell ill with fever, and, ere 
the June grass of the meadows lay in long 
swathes beneath the mowers' scythes, she 
was laid to rest in the little churchyard at 
Strenthall. 

The mother missed sorely her handy little 
housekeeper, and the father his gentle lassie ; 
but he comforted his wife with the words of 
the royal mourner, David : " We shall go to her, 
but she shall not return to us"; and they 
erected an humble cross where Bessie slept, 
on which were engraved, in red letters, the 
words : 

" Is it well with the child ? 
It is well" 

Their bereavement only made their glorious 
boy, little Harry, dearer to the parents than 
ever, and rarely was it that the postman re- 
turned without some cake or toy in his pocket 
for the child ; whilst he, proud of a wild straw- 
berry gathered on yon sunny bank, and held in 
his tiny hand on the biggest of cabbage leaves, 
or a pink bud of a briar rose, or a bunch of corn 
gleaned from among the yellow crisp stubble, 
would await with his gift his daddy's coming 
home, or toddle across the scaur to meet him, 
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and to be tossed a loving greeting in the 
father's arms. 

Thus both husband and wife met their trial 
with resignation, feeling, not saying only, " It is 
the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good/' 

But the little dark cloud was gathering 
strength from various quarters. 

For some weeks that summer the postman 
lay delirious of the same low fever that had 
smitten down his child, and a substitute had 
to be provided for his duties, and, when 
Cotton could resume them, his health was 
impaired for life. 

Perhaps I ought to have mentioned earlier in 
my tale that, from the very beginning of the 
sergeant's career as rural postman, he had found 
one objection to it, which would not have existed 
had he had a York or town beat. It was this : his 
present occupation as postman led him to break 
through the strict rule of his past life never to 
drink beer or spirituous liquors between meal 
times. Leaving his cottage at 8 a.m., and often 
not returning till 7 p.m., Cotton generally took 
his meals with him, in a wallet swung under 
his post-bag ; but these meals could not be 
taken regularly at some village or friendly house 
on his beat, because, with a rural postman, how 
much time he has to rest of a day en route must 
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depend upon whether he has many distant 
houses or not that day to call at with letters. 
Therefore, the sergeant had over and over again 
to eat his meals resting on some mossy bank, 
or under the shade of a wayside tree, waiting 
for the beer he formerly would have had with 
them until he reached village or house. 

The postman grieved over the breaking 
through the rule of a lifetime, but said it was 
unavoidable. Whether it was so or not, I 
cannot tell, but certainly the broken rule 
brought bitter fruits. 

But to return to the cottage by the scaur. 
The sergeant had scarce resumed his duties ere 
Mrs. Cotton gave birth to another little girl, 
who only lived long enough to be admitted a 
lamb of Christ's fold, and then her little coffin 
was laid beside her sister Bessie's. For many 
weeks the mother's life was despaired of, and 
many, many months passed by before she left 
her bed of suffering. 

With unremitting care and tenderness Cotton 
nursed his wife. By day he was certainly 
obliged to leave her to the care of a young girl, 
but on his return he let none tend her but 
himself; forgot the fatigue of the past day, the 
fatigue of the coming one, to anticipate every 
want and soothe every pain ; never complained 
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that now, instead of home comforts, he had 
home cares ; rose up earlier (if, indeed, he had 
rested at all) to wash and dress his boy, and 
hear him lisp out at his knee the prayer, " God 
bless father and mother, and make mother well, 
and me a good boy, for Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen;" forgot his evening meal until the 
same rosy lips had repeated the same prayer 
at even tide, and were closed in sleep. 

But the lines deepened on Sergeant Cotton's 
face, the cheeks got hollow, and an expression 
of sadness and weariness took the place of the 
old happy one. Then, with well-meant but 
mistaken kindness, many ladies would give 
orders " that when the postman came with the 
post-bag he was sure to have something nice 
and hot to drink, for he looked so ill and worn 
out since his wife's illness that they feared he 
must be very uncomfortable at home/' 

Oh, charity! mistaken, so-called charity! 
Will God count it " well done " that, because 
it was too much trouble to see that the now oft 
hungry postman had a good meal, or hot soup 
or coffee, you imperilled an immortal soul, 
for whom Christ died, by ordering that your 
victim should have something hot to drink ? 

Fair mistress of the hall, stately matron of 
the park, hereafter may you not hear said to 
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you that fearful sentence, " Woe unto him that 
giveth his neighbour drink." Had the very 
crumbs that fell from your table been offered 
instead, they might " have had their reward." 
Thus the dark cloud grew larger — sleepless 
nights, scanty food, long days of fatigue, were 
telling mentally and physically on the sergeant. 

Ere autumn had died, winter set in that year 
with great severity, and the deep snow, which 
weighed down bare boughs (which usually would 
have been clothed in their golden russet-coloured 
dress), made walking an extra fatigue. 

Thus, too tired to eat, Cotton would often now 
take the glass so cruelly offered to him, because 
almost too weary and exhausted to refuse. 

Eespected and beloved by rich and poor, all felt 
for and sympathized with the postman — all save 
one man, Longmore, a small publican on the out- 
skirts of York, who watched Cotton as the 
spider does the fly, as the tiger its prey, as the 
Eed Indian his enemy — quietly, cautiously, 
savagely. He had long wanted the sergeant's 
postal beat for his son ; had often, as in a joke, 
asked Cotton when he was going to retire on 
his military laurels; and now he thought 
he saw the beginning of the end, that the 
sergeant, ere many months had passed, would 
be missed in his old haunts. 
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So the dark cloud grew in darkness and 
strength till it seemed to have spent its full 
fury, when Cotton, on his return home one 
day, learnt that his Harry, his treasure-boy, 
had had a bad accident, and would be a cripple 
for life. Yes, there in the same room lay the 
sick mother in bed, weak, and the crippled child 
in his little cot by her side. Yet, like Job 
of old, in all his sorrow Cotton sinned not 
with his lips, nor charged God foolishly, ever 
answering all remarks with the words : 
"What! shall we receive good at the hands 
of God, and not evil ? " 

It was about this time that Longmore (whom 
the sergeant had always specially avoided) began 
to show a great sympathy for him. At first he 
would only stand at the door of his public- 
house as the postman passed taking his heavy 
bags into York, and say: "I was looking out 
for you, sergeant, just to ask after your missus 
and little boy/' Then, when this interest seemed 
to touch Cotton, he would send some little 
present — an orange or a cake — for the lad, and 
so won the father's heart that Cotton wondered 
why he had formerly felt such an antipathy to 
the sly-looking publican. 

In past years Cotton had considerably added 
to his pay by doing small commissions and 



\ 
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carrying small parcels for the houses of the 
gentry on his beat; but this began, as the 
postman's intimacy increased with Longmore, 
to fall off. 

People remarked that the sergeant's memory 
was not as clear as it was formerly — that he 
forgot and confused their orders — and they sup- 
posed that the poor man's head was quite 
turned by his many and great troubles. For 
myself, I believe that Longmore's purposely- 
drugged drink, of which he could sometimes 
persuade Cotton to take the "just one glass," 
had much to do with this forgetfulness. 

At length one day Cotton was told to take 
special care of a parcel to register ; it contained 
deeds of no value save to their owner, but 
to him they were of great importance. The 
post-bag happened to be a heavy one, so, 
fearing to crush the parcel, the sergeant put 
it in the breast pocket of his overcoat. 

Snow was falling, sleet was drifting, wind 
was raging. Unhappy, cold, and wearied 
from having been up all night, weak from the 
scanty food which only he could now afford to 
procure (all his resources being drained by the 
long and many illnesses in his home), Cotton, 
when passing, went into Longmore's public- 
house to return a picture-book the publican 

2 
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had lent his crippled boy. As he entered, the 
keen eye of his enemy detected the bulky 
packet, and, guessing that it contained some- 
thing valuable, arranged his diabolical plan. 

So, drawing the postman to the fire, he said, 
" Why, you are drenched to the skin, sergeant. 
You had better wait till the squall is past. 
Take off your coat, and dry it. You ought now 
to take extra care of your health, for what would 
Mrs. Cotton and your child do if you fell ill ? " 

As Judas betrayed with a kiss, thus did 
Longmore bait his trap for his victim by 
feigning interest in the welfare of his wife and 
child. He himself drew the postman to the 
fire, and wiped down the coat as if to dry it, 
and in that moment abstracted the parcel from 
the pocket.* Unsuspicious of evil, talking of 
his boy, eating his slight meal from his wallet, 
Cotton accepted the warm beer handed to 
him before he again passed out to stem the 
wintry blast. 

That the beer was heavily drugged no one 
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rewards were offered for its recovery, and 
when, ten days later, the young Longmore 
brought the contents to the authorities, he 
won not only the money, but gained also the 
coveted office of postman, from which Cotton 
had been dismissed for drunkenness. 

Three weeks later, when the blue envelope in 
which the deeds had been enclosed (and which, 
probably, had been opened expecting to find 
more valuable matter than the parchments) 
was found half burnt in Longmore's dust-heap, 
he was taken up, charged with the theft, but 
naught could be proved against him, and the 
case had to be dismissed with his character 
stained by suspicion, and his soul like Ahab's 
when he obtained Naboth's vineyard, sin-stained 
by the means through which he had won the 
coveted appointment of postman for his son. 

The former active life of the sergeant was 
now exchanged for the routine of home duties 
and cares. Feeling disgraced in the eyes of his 
neighbours, he rarely passed the precincts of 
the cottage garden, save when at night-fall he 
went into York to part with (to meet home 
wants) first some prized ornament, a picture, the 
oak desk, then some more needed article of 
furniture, even to the kitchen clock that had so 
long, in their cottage home, ticked out time as 
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it glided on so happily to the great ocean of 
eternity. 

For himself, Cotton never thought; had he 
not known want, cold, and hunger in the 
trenches before Sebastopol ? For his wife and 
child he would not so sorely have grieved had 
the rose-tint yet coloured their cheeks and 
strength been in the limb, but it was when his 
gentle wife would praise some scanty food 
prepared by the husband whilst the husband 
knew what better nourishment his loved Mary 
really needed, or when the crippled boy would 
ask why the pretty ladies never sent him now 
the luscious grape and the dainty cake, that the 
iron would enter the sergeant's soul, and, the 
duties of the day over, with elbows resting on 
his knees, and his face hid between his hands, 
Cotton would sit on the settee by the meagre 
fire brooding over past and present. The very 
activity of his past life made his present in- 
active one bad for him physically and mentally, 
for now he had time, as others have had before 
him (when one dominant thought, whether of 
grief or pain, takes possession of the mind) — 



" To think it o'er almost to madness. 



» 



Do not sit in judgment over Cotton, ye more 
prosperous Christians. Do not say that a truly 
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penitent, repentant person would have risen to 
the occasion and have found work to do, instead 
of brooding over his misery. In the neighbour- 
hood Cotton did seek it, willing to take the 
most menial or hard work if he could but have 
won bread for his home ; but on short winter 
days work is ever scarce, and the farmers 
would rather employ a regular labourer, one 
accustomed to farm work, than an ex-sergeanti 
of the most gallant regiment. 

Far from home Cotton could not go to seek it, 
to leave wife and crippled child uncared for and 
untended. Thus the dreary month of chill 
November and the ice-bound weeks of Decem- 
ber trailed slowly on. It was the market-day 
before Christmas. Want was in Cotton's house, 
no coals in the formerly well-stored cellar, no 
food in the formerly well-filled larder. His 
savings of past years had long since melted 
away on his own and his family's illnesses, 
and his small military retiring pension could 
scarce buy bread for the cottage home. * 

What a contrast to former years, when pre- 
sents for Mary and the children, and game for 
the table, flowed in from Park and Hall, at 
this festival season, for the much respected 
postman. 

" You look cold, Sergeant Cotton " (had he 
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said half-starved he would have said nearer the 
truth) ; " come in and have a glass of something 
warm and tell us of your missus and chad," 
said a neighbouring gamekeeper, as he met 
Cotton that day in the suburbs of York, going 
in to make some purchases for Christmas. 

Together the men turned into the " Wheat- 
sheaf " ; a warm fire glowed in the grate of the 
public-house, and round the table, drawn close to 
it, sat an unusual number of farmers who had 
driven in for their marketings. Most of them 
knew the ex-postman well ; so, with well-meant, 
but accursed kindness, knowing that nothing 
would tempt or persuade Cotton to take a 
second glass, with a meaning wink to one 
another they mixed the steaming tumbler of 
hot drink, which they handed to him, of more 
than double strength, " to give," as they said, 
"the poor fellow a better heart." Alas! to 
imperil his soul, and bring ruin to his home. 

The conversation soon turned on the ser- 
geant's wrongs and the villany of Longmore. 
The drink, from his very weakness and hunger, 
mounting to his brain, his recounted wrongs 
maddening his soul, the recollection of his home 
misery, so long hid from every human eye, 
racking his heart, each moment Cotton, usually 
so calm and collected, was getting more 
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excited, losing more and more all self-control, 
excitement betrayed by the restless look of 
the eye and the nervous twitch of the closed 
hand that rested on the table. 

" There goes, sergeant, the man you owe all 
your trouble to," said suddenly a farmer, ad- 
dressing Cotton; "there goes Longmore. He 
was never contented, was he, until he got you 
ousted and his son a-stepped into your shoes ? 
He is a mean scoundrel, is Longmore, and to 
that be we all agreed." 

In sympathy, doubtless, the words were 
spoken, but they seemed to put the match to 
the firelock, the light to the powder, the spark 
to the anger maddening Cotton, who, seizing 
the gamekeeper's gun, which lay on the table, 
rushed to the door, fired, when Longmore fell, 
mortally wounded. Whether the sergeant knew 
the barrel was loaded ; whether he sought to 
kill, or thought only to frighten ; or whether it 
was the sadden impulse of a half madman, will 
alone be known at the great day of judgment, 
when the secrets of all hearts will be open. 

So unexpected, so unpremeditated, so sudden 
was the act, that none had time to stay Cotton ; 
but the sight of the fallen man sobered him at 
once. Quietly he turned to the landlord, 
saying, 
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"I am a murderer; take me. I will not 
go home to be seized before Mary; it would 
kill her." 

No resistance did he make; no attempt 
to escape; but waited, with a look of calm 
despair, to be arrested. 

They raised the wounded man, bringing him 
in and laying him on the table of the public- 
house ; there, where a young grazier had been 
tracing out the name of the pretty barmaid in 
the white froth of the spilt porter ; there, where 
the half-drunk glasses of steaming spirits yet 
stood; where the fallen ash from clay pipes 
made yet more dirty the dirty table — there they 
laid him, the red life-blood of the dying man 
mingling with spilt drink, whilst in that atmo- 
sphere, reeking with the fumes of gin, beer, and 
tobacco, the spirit of Longmore fast ebbed away. 

On his knees by the side of the table Cotton 
threw himself, and, taking the wounded man's 
hand in his, kept repeating, in accents of de- 
spair, 

" Forgive me ! Only say you forgive me ! I 
was mad. Misery had driven me mad. I 
knew not what I did." 

But the hand the sergeant took was cold and 
pulseless, the fingers growing rigid and stiff in 
death, the lips silent, the glazed eyes fixed, for, 
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ere the penitent man had ceased his passionate 
appeal, the soul of Longmore had passed, 
to be judged by his heavenly Judge, as Cotton 
would soon be by his earthly one. 

A few hours later and the sergeant was 
in York Castle, now used as a county gaol. 

The Sunday succeeding Longmore's death, 
the Sector of Strenthall took for his text 
Hab. ii 15 : " Woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbour drink, that puttest thy bottle to him." 
Touchingly he spoke how one, who for long 
years had been a devout worshipper amongst 
them, would soon be arraigned before man's 
tribunal for the blood-stained charge of murder. 

" But who," asked the excellent rector, " who 
is the greatest sinner — the unfortunate prisoner 
whose soul is dyed by the blood of a fellow- 
man, or they who made an accountable man 
im-accountable for his actions, maddening by 
drink, treating him to what ? — to his ruin." 

This plain speaking, the clergyman soon 
heard, had given much offence amongst the 
farmers, who for some Sundays absented 
themselves from church. 

"I am sorry," said the true-hearted rector, 
"to offend any of my flock; but I had my 
Master's message to deliver, and I could not 
forbear. What He calls accursed I cannot call 
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blameless, but say rather, with Balaam of old, 
' Must not I take heed to speak that which the 
Lord has put in my mouth ? ' ' What the Lord 
saith, that will I speak.' " 

For a time, as I said, many were offendfed ; 
but, ere a few months passed, after the assizes 
had shown them all the sin and sorrow their 
treating had entailed, a club was formed in 
Strenthall and the neighbouring villages, its 
members taking the following pledge: — 

"I hereby pledge myself, God helping me, 
not to invite or treat any persons whatsoever 
to drink between meal-hours." 

Bound the border of this pledge-card ran, 
in blue and gold letters, the texts : — 

"Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour 
drink." 

"Woe unto him by whom the offence 
cometh." * 

Sad and dreary were the succeeding weeks to 
Cotton after his committal by the magistrates 
to take his trial at the spring assizes. But 
the saddest of all in the four and twenty 
hours was when at eventide the bell of the old 
minster chimed out the seventh hour — the hour 

* The pledge-card drawn up by the author can be had 
of Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co., No. 9, Paternoster Bow, 
or Messrs. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 
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when in brighter days the postman was nearing 
his cottage home. Then the dreary whitewashed 
walls of his lonely cell would fade before his 
eyes ; again he strode, with medalled breast and 
springing step, over Strenthall Scaur, o'er which 
in winter the wild geese would wing their 
heavy flight, which in summer was clothed 
with the gorse's golden glory, lading the air 
with its sweetness, or in autumn, with the 
purple heather's soberer hue. Again he saw 
the smoke of his cottage curling up heaven- 
ward ; again felt his fond wife's kiss of welcome ; 
again received the gift from his Harry's hand ; 
again felt his tiny fingers playing with his 
beard, and his chubby arms thrown round his 
neck; again heard the child-prayer lisped out 
at daddy's knee ; again wrapped his coat round 
the soft limbs of his boy, as he carried him 
upstairs to lay him in his little cot, and 
then returned to the bright hearth below to 
spend his evening with his Mary. 

But as the daylight died away, and the gray 
twilight stole on and night fell, the home- 
scene would fade also, leaving the world to 
darkness, and to the lone prisoner ; then the 
bitter thought would rend his heart that his 
gentle Mary was the wife and his boy the child 
of a murderer, and, as such, would be pointed 
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at by the cold world's finger of scorn 1 ; and, iff 
very agony of soul, the wretched man would 
utter the despairing cry of Cain, " My punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear." 

Save in these dark hours of home-memories, 
Cotton stayed himself on his God. Like Peter, 
he would weep bitterly. like David, he felt 
all the black enormity of his crime, never 
excusing it to himself or others — never pleading 
all he had suffered and borne from, and lost by, 
Longmore's Judas-treachery. His own sin he 
felt in all its horrors ; but, because of its very 
enormity, he took it, where alone it could be 
pardoned, to the foot of the Cross, that the 
Blood which cleanseth from all sin should 
wash his away. 

His penitence was unfeigned, intense ; but 
his faith simple and great as a little child's. 
His guilt was blood red, but his prayer was 
ever, " Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 



snow." 



And Mary ! How sped the time with her ? 
Her father wished to take her and Harry to 
live with him in the West Riding; but she 
gratefully declined to go to him yet, saying 
she could not leave home until after the 
assizes, as she must get strong to be in the 
court when Cotton's trial came on, that she 
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might comfort and strengthen by her presence 
the husband whom, like a true-hearted woman, 
she loved more devotedly in his sorrow and 
shame than .ever she did in his brightest . 
days. 

Too weak to get from Strenthall to York to 
visit her husband, she wrote to him as often 
as possible, her letters vying in pathos with 
many that are gathered up with perfumes, 
and treasured in gold-locked caskets. 

" I am no scholar, dear James," wrote his 
faithful wife ; " I know not how to say you are 
dearer to me than ever. I am sure God will 
not be angry with me for this, for my Bible 
tells me that David's wife loved her mourning, 
penitent husband, even though he had planned 
Uriah's death, telling his general to put him in 
the front of the battle. So may not I love my 
dear husband, for I am sure you never thought 
to kill Longmore, but were just mad — mad, from 
fretting over your crippled boy and nursing 
your sickly wife? Do you remember, dear 
husband, that October evening, nigh two years 
ago, when you told me that text, that promise 
to repentant sinners, ' Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow : though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool ' ? 
I read and re-read it on my knees, James, until 
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I feel comforted and sure that the blood which 
flowed from Jesus' wounds will wash away for 
ever what man's pardon could not, all the stain 
of Longmore's blood from your souL" 

At length the time of the spring assizes drew 
near. All nature was in the first bloom of her 
beauty. The wisteria, like charity, which 
covereth a multitude of sins, lent her lilac 
flowers to clothe in beauty many a blank 
wall and dull facade; the tree of golden 
showers (as the Persians call the laburnum), 
graced lawn and shrubbery, and the lilies 
of the valley raised their graceful belfry of 
sweet bells to nestle in many a fair girl's 
bosom ; whilst the little world of York pre- 
pared for the coming event — the assizes. 

Windows were cleaned that had long un- 
known a duster, dimity curtains were hung up, 
and boards with " Lodgings to Let " hung out, 
baits to briefless barristers. Choristers prac- 
tised to sing before the judges for the hundredth 
time the oft-repeated assize anthem, "Plead 
Thou my cause." Mothers planned hospitality 
(spiders' webs) to catch rich Q.C.'s, and daughters 
anticipated butterfly flirtations. 

Thus the excited world prepared for the 
coming assizes, little thinking of, little sym- 
pathizing with, the feelings of the many prisoners 
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who awaited their life doom within the high 
wall of the old castle. 

The calendar was unusually heavy, and the 
judge for the criminal court one of the most 
severe on the bench. On this account, Cotton's 
Mends trembled for him ; but, with no evidence 
to show that the sergeant knew that the gun 
was loaded, with the facts of his great wrongs, 
his summer illness, the many witnesses who 
would speak to his previous high and amiable 
character, they still hoped that the sentence 
would be comparatively light. 

The day at length arrived for the sergeant's 
trial. Poor Mary had exerted all her strength 
to come in and see her husband the previous 
evening, and then to be in the gallery on that 
day; her father and humble friends rallying 
round her. 

The court was crowded. Ladies, with the 
priceless diamond glittering on their white 
slender fingers, rested their rounded arms on 
the front of their seats, as they toyed with the 
dangling bracelet and chatted with the barristers. 

Courtly dames were accommodated with 
seats by the judge on the bench. Every corner 
was filled, for, as said the ladies, "all knew 
the poor sergeant, and the case was such 
an interesting one!!" 
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Shame, shame on you, matrons and maidens 
-of England ! You can " see the mote in your 
fellow's eye, but cannot pull the beam out 
of your own." You can pass hard censure on 
Spanish women as unsexed for gloating over 
the horrid bull fight, matador, picador, and 
horse oft gored by the maddened beast; but 
you can attend criminal courts of justice to 
witness the soul-agony of prisoners, and to 
anatomize the quivering heart-fibres laid bare 
in all their misery and shame. Is this " bearing 
one another's burdens, and so fulfilling the law 
of Christ" ? Again I say shame, shame on the 
women of England who attend such scenes ! 

Briefly let us pass over that trial, and listen 
alone to the verdict. 

Twice had the jury returned to ask some 
legal point of the judge; twice had they de- 
clared they were not likely to agree ; twice had 
they returned to try and do so ; at last, again 
they assembled in the jury box ; a breathless 
silence reigning in the court as the foreman 
declared Cotton guilty of manslaughter, adding 
a strong recommendation to mercy. The hands 
of the prisoner tightened their clutch of the 
side of the dock, his pale wan cheek, if possible, 
grewwhiter,and thefevered parched lipsquivered 
as, with calm deliberate tone, the judge pro- 
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ceeded to pronounce "My sentence is penal 
servitude for life." At these words, one despair- 
ing cry of a strong man's anguish rang through 
the court, as the prisoner threw up his arms, 
saying, " Not for life, my lord, not for life, or I 
shall never see wife and child more/' and fell 
back fainting into the warder's arms* 

The man's heart-rending ciy was re-echoed 
in the gallery by the poor *ifi>, carried senseless 
from the court, who, too ill from that hour to 
leave for many months her bed, was unable to 
take a farewell of her loved husband before his 
sentence was carried out. 

The lame, crippled boy, when taken to 
Cotton's cell to see, for the last time, his father, 
at first hardly appeared to recogiuze him in his 
convict dress — the long beard, in which in 
happier days his tiny fingers used to play, and 
the military moustache that so oft had tickled 
his downy cheek, exchanged for the cropped 
hair, now, from sorrow, snowy white. Sadly 
the child looked round at the bare walls of the 
cheerless room, and then arose the plaintive 
wail, " Come home, come home, daddy ; I don't 

* A feet, witnessed by our old friend Mary Somen, 
who, as a young girl, had been taken into court that 
day, aaw that scene, heard that cry, and has never since 
witnessed a trial. 

3 
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like you to stay here ; come home and play with 



me." 



Alas ! the sorrowing man knew, as he pressed 
his Harry for the last time to his heart, that he 
was henceforth homeless, until, repentant and 
redeemed, he should enter his Father's home of 
many mansions, where, through the atoning 
Blood, so many a weary sinner has found rest 
and home at last. 

At Portland Island, 

" The tea, the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free " 

ocean laying at their feet, and extending far 
away into the dim horizon, its very freedom 
and wild liberty mocking their bondage, works 
a convict gang. A tall, bent man is there. No 
words of home or past days ever pass his lips. 
To none does he tell his sorrow or his life. 
Patient, uncomplaining, he fulfils his daily task. 
Only, when ribald oaths or coarse words fell on 
his ear, a look of agony would sweep over his 
face, such as a martyr's under the torture might 
wear. But, in his restless sleep, from his 
fevered lips will sometimes pass the sole word, 
"Mary!" 

And Mary lives a pensioner on the family of 
the ensign whose life Cotton formerly saved ; 
but the crippled Harry sleeps beneath the green 
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sod of the Kichmond churchyard, the Don, as it 
glides by, singing his requiem. The child seemed 
to droop and miss something from the day he 
was carried from his father's celL He would 
often cry now, and ask " when father was coming 
home from the ugly dark room," for the straw- 
berry blossom again starred the mossy bank, 
and the red fruit again ripened on the sunny 
slopes, and " he wanted father to come and play 
hide and seek with him amidst the tall fern." 

But the convict father could not respond to 
the child's appeal. So the little one drooped 
with no illness to which man could give a 
name, withered slowly away, to bloom again in 
the courts of heaven. 

Mary wrote regularly to her husband, loved 
more now than in the first, fervid, passionate 
love of young womanhood. She had even 
taught herself to look forward to a time when, 
should he get a ticket of leave, they might 
together again make a home, though far 
away from the old happy one in Yorkshire. 

Vain dreams, for at length one letter was 
returned with the sole word written on it, 
" Dead" The same post brought a letter to her 
from the chaplain of the prison, telling her of 
the sergeant's last hours ; how, when life was so 

low, and the faint voice could scarcely be heard, 

3* 
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the chaplain had leant over the dying man and 
caught the words, " By Thine agony and bloody 
sweat; by Thy Cross and passion; by Thy 
precious death and burial; by Thy glorious 
resurrection and ascension, good Lord, deliver 
me, pardon me, admit me to Thy home above, 
that I may there — pardoned, forgiven, redeemed ; 
— be re-united to Mary and my child." 

In a convict's grave there sleeps another 
victim of the accursed custom of treating to 
drink. 

Fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, 
rich and poor, men and women of England, does 
not this simple tale put to each one of your 
souls this awful question : In the great day of 
judgment, on whom will the sentence " Woe' 9 
fall ? On the treated or the treater f On the 
tempted or the tempter t Hear not my voice, 
but God's: "Woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbour drink, that puttest thy bottle to him." 
" Woe unto him by whom the offence cometh." 
Useless will it be on that day to ask, in feigned 
innocence, Am I my brother's keeper? For 
thou art. 

To be called hospitable, generous, open- 
handed, you have stained your soul by mur- 
dering that of another. For the world's poor 
applause, you have imperilled a soul for whom 
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Christ died. Friends, " God is not a man, that 
He should lie ; neither the son of man, that 
He should repent He has said, and will He 
not do it ? " 

Lay it to your hearts, ponder it in your 
chamber, that, for the drinking hospitality in 
the servants' halls of lordly houses, for the treat- 
ing in counting houses, for the treating in the 
public-houses, there is but one verdict. As the 
glass is raised to the lips of the treated, the 
recording angel writes down against the name 
of the treater the awful doom — " Woe unto him 
by whom the offence cometh." 

Oh, friends, if in the past this has been 
registered against you, go on your knees, and 
rise not till Christ has pardoned and effaced 
that " Woe." Plead, ask for the Holy Spirit, 
that, aided by His strength, you will never in 
the future invite or treat to drink any person 
whatsoever between meal hours, and may God, 
in His great mercy, aid you to keep this pledge. 
Amen. 

" When wounded sore the stricken heart 
Lies bleeding and unbound, 
One only hand, a pierced hand, 
Can salve the sinner's wound. 

" When sorrow swells the laden breast, 
And tears of anguish flow, 
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" When penitential grief has wept 
Over some foal dark spot. 
One only stream, a stream of blood, 
Can wash away the hint. 

'"Tie Jejufl' blood that washes white, 
His hand that brings relief, 
His heart is touched with all our joys 
And feels for all onr grief. 

" Lift up Thy bleeding band, Lord, 

Unseal the cleansing tide ; 

We have no shelter from our sin 

But in Thy wounded side." 



STUBT FANE. 




Stnxt Jfane. 




T was a January evening, with snow 
on the ground, frost in the air, ice 
on the waters, and cold everywhere ; 

but drawn blinds and crimson cur. 

tains shut out this wintry scene, and 

gave a warm glow to the thoroughly 
English one within. 

By a blazing wood fire on the library hearth 
sat Colonel Fane, with his only child at his feet. 
Handsomely carved book-cases were round 
three sides of the room, and above them hung 
many a trophy of the colonel's sporting exploits 
— antlers, horns, deer's heads — whilst on the 
carpet, and over the back of the sofas, were 
spread skins (striped) of the Indian tiger and of 
the black bear. This room was the favourite 
retreat of the father, and the delight of the boy, 
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who liked to hear the old shikaree (sportsman) 
tell of his hunting feats; but if the boy's cheeks 
would flush at the recital of the chase in Cash- 
mere, or through the jungles of the tiger haunts, 
or on the snow-capped mountains of the Hima- 
layas, yet deeper would they glow, and his eyes 
kindle, when Colonel Fane would tell stories of 
his faithful Beloochies (whom he had formerly 
commanded, and who were all so devoted to 
him because he saved one of their lives, at the 
great risk of his own, in a frontier engagement 
against the Kybles), or tales of unselfishness in 
suffering, kindness in want, such as is often 
shown by the homeless, nameless, orphan chil- 
dren of great cities to one another, tales of 
the inmates of the ragged school which the 
colonel had opened in London before retiring to 
his present country home at the EalL 

Deeds of daring and bravery seemed to fasci- 
nate the boyTdeeda of MndnL and generority 
to find an echo in his young heart. 

Father and son were devoted to one another. 
Mrs. Fane having died at the boy's birth, he 
had known no other love or care but his father's, 
and, having no other child but Sturt, all the 
strong tide of Colonel Fane's warm affection 
was poured forth in this one channel — his boy ; 
and the child reverenced his father, for he 
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saw the principle daily taught, "Never shirk, 
my boy, or half do your duty to God and 
man/' was indeed the mainspring of his father's 
actions, and the path which Colonel Fane ever 
sought was that of duty to his God, and duty 
to his fellow-man performed as a part of his 
duty to God. 

Seated together as I first introduced them, 
the boy, after a long pause, as if meditating 
over some mental difficulty, suddenly asked — 

" Father, why did you say to Mr. Clarke to- 
day that it made you sad, when in town last 
week, to see the skating in the parks — sad to 
see how brave men had to risk their valuable 
lives to save those of fool-hardy boys and rash 
men ? What is exactly the difference of being 
rash and being brave?" 

" Those persons are fool-hardy and rash, my 
boy," replied Colonel Fane, " who risks their life 
or health, not for the glory of God, not for the 
good of their fellow-creatures, as did the martyrs 
and apostles of old, but from vainglory, because 
they wish to boast to themselves, or to fellow- 
men, that they dare do something foolish and 
hazardous. Only last week, many fool-hardy 
boys and rash men would go on the ice, in the 
Kegent's Park, marked ' Dangerous/ merely to 
show they dared go there. That was rashness. 
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Then the ice gave way, and the Humane 
Society men risked their lives going on the 
broken ice to try and save them. The frightened 
lads clutched at the Humane Society men's 
hands, and dragged one down under the ice, and 
both their lives were lost. The conduct of the 
man who gave his life trying to save that of 
another — that was bravery." 

"Is it true, father/' asked the boy, "that 
when you were a lad, staying at your uncle's 
beautiful place in Dorsetshire, his only son 
(Cousin Henry) climbed up into a tree after a 
bird's nest, fell into the lake, and would have 
been drowned had you not run into the water 
and held your cousin up till some mowers in 
the field came and saved both of you; and that, 
when your uncle gave you a gold watch as a 
remembrance of your gallant conduct, and called 
you a brave boy, everybody laughed when old 
nurse added, ' Yes, good indeed, when the place 
would have come to him had his cousin been 
drowned '?"• 

" Well, Start," answered Colonel Fane, " it is 
true, and I thank God that He allowed me to 
save your Cousin Henry's life, for his father had 

• A fact 
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no other child, and his son's death would have 
broken the old man's heart." 
. " Father," replied the boy, looking up affec- 
tionately, his cheeks glowing with true strong 
feeling, "your Cousin Henry was rash; you 
were brave. When I am a man I should like 
to do as you have done — save a life." 

"Sturt," said the father, laying his hand 
tenderly on his child's head, " have a better and 
higher example than your father. Let the 
Lord Jesus Christ ever be your pattern. He 
did not only risk a life for a friend, but gave 
Himself a willing Sacrifice for His enemies, to 
purchase for them eternal life. Daily do I pray, 
Sturt, that you may be not only a brave man, 
but also a good one, and nothing, my boy, gives 
a man such true courage in the hour of danger 
as to know that Jesus is his Saviour ; that his 
sins are blotted out by Eedeeming Blood ; that 
he can trust his spirit, like Stephen of old, into 
the hands of a heavenly Father; that to him to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain." 

The words, and yet more the father's example, 
sank deep into the lad's heart, and brought forth 
a rich harvest in due season. 

From childhood young Fane had shown a 
passion for the sea. His one desire was to 
enter the navy, and, when friends wondered 
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on the ground. The egotistical cuckoo had 
ceased proclaiming her own name. Naught 
broke the night's silence but the nightingales 
which sang on the bushes. 

For a time both Colonel Fane and his son sat 
in silence, enjoying the scene, so unlike the 
noisy, busy life the lad was about on the morrow 
to enter. At last the colonel rose, rang for 
lights, and gave Sturt his parting gift of books 
(cadets have not room for many). They were a 
Bible — in which was written, " Honour all men ; 
love the brotherhood; fear God; honour the 
King " — his mother's Prayer-book, and a neatly- 
bound volume of Tennyson's poems, which con- 
tained that magnificent " Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington." Slowly, and with 
emphasis, the father read it out to the lad, and 
then, closing the book, said : 

" Sturt, Tennyson writes, 

" 'Not once or twice in our fair island's story 
The path of duty was the way to glory, 

and he writes true ; and it is often that the path 
of duty is the way to earthly glory; but re- 
member, my dear boy, often it does not do so. 
Sow many village Hampdens with dauntless 
breast, how many among our brave sailors and 
soldiers, die unnoticed, unknown, and unsung ? 
Tow many of our clergy and our medical men 
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fall in the path of duty, haying watched by 
some fever-stricken bed? The watched one 
recovers, the trusty watcher falls, no eye but 
God having seen the noble actor of noble deeds. 
But, Sturt, if the path of duty does not always 
lead to earthly glory, it ever does to heavenly 
glory. God, who cannot lie, has promised, 
' Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life ; ' and the promised victor's 
crown is given to him who does his Father's 
work ' as to the Lord, and not unto men.' My 
precious loved boy, my heart's prayer to God 
night and day is that, treading the path of duty 
— unflinching, unswerving, enduring, and faith- 
ful — you may at last obtain this crown of life." 

" Father," replied the boy, " you have taught 
me of my own strength I can do nothing; 
but, God helping me, by His strength I will 
strive to be a soldier of Christ, enduring hard- 
ship to my life's end." 

" I believe it, dear Sturt," replied the colonel, 
deeply touched ; " and now good night/' 

The son slept that night, dreaming the dreams 
of youth ; but, when the gray morning dawned 
and crept in, lighting up the gilded letters of 
the army of books ranged round the shelves, 
Colonel Fane sat still in that library, and might 
he not say to his son, as his great Example said 
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to His disciples in the garden of Gethsemane, 
" Sleep on now, and take your rest" ; for had 
not he (the father) knelt — whilst the mild, 
sweet eyes of his wife's picture seemed to gaze 
down on him — and prayed that his son's faith 
should fail not ? 

The next day Sturt Fane entered on his new 
life on board the Britannia, and soon he was 
remarked by all on board the training ship, both 
fore and aft, for his intense sense of duty, and 
for being always ready to sacrifice his own 
tastes and wishes to others when it entailed no 
compromise of principle ; but steady and un- 
flinching if a shadow of wrong was in the act 
proposed to him. 

One anecdote of the boy's early life is worthy 

of being recorded. The cadets having a day's 

holiday, four boats' crews were to row up the 

Dart as far as Mr. Mordaunt's park and famous 

heronry, and were to return late with the ebb 

tide. Sturt throughout the day had proved 

himself best stroke ; he had won, rat the athletic 

sports in the park, the prize of a silver oar 

breast-pin ; and now stood alone on the river's 

bank, awaiting the return of his companions, 

for, though, as I have said, thoroughly manly, 

keen, and excelling in all sports, there were 

times when the lad liked to escape from his 

4 
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shipmates and be alone, for none seemed to 
understand that higher nature which the father 
had so carefully cultivated in him. 

Every year, as the handsome lad grew out of 
boyhood into manhood, temptations increased 
about him, and he felt how hard it was to 
overcome, how repeated, how continued, must 
be the strife if he would indeed be faithful 
through life till death. 

The peaceful hour of sunset had always a 
peculiar power over him and charm to him, and 
now as he stood there, the rapid river rocking 
the boat, on the gunwale of which rested one 
foot, the heron waded in the burnished water 
fishing for its evening meal, the sedge warbler 
rustled among the osier bushes, the linnet yet 
piped in the thorn, the fish sprang their joy- 
leaps, wakening widening circles in the deep 
dark pools, the rooks cawed their vespers as on 
he&vy wing they sailed home to the lofty elms 
of the park. But the lad heeded them not as 
he gazed at the setting sun, surrounded by a 
canopy of golden and purple clouds. 

Then his lips parted, and mechanically he 
repeated aloud to himself his now favourite 
lines: 

" * Not once or twice in our fair island's story 
The path of duty was the way to glory.' " 
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Then he added, " But father has taught me, 
grand as it must be to be laid to rest 

" • To the roU of the muffled drum 

Beneath the dome of the Golden Cross,' 

pr in the yet older abbey, better, far better, 
and a higher aim to be of the. rank and file of 
that host of whom the world was not worthy, 
to die fighting for the one great Captain, and 
hereafter 

u • Wear a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man may weave.' " 

Eudely were Sturt's reveries interrupted by 
a rush of his messmates towards the boats, 
calling out to him as they came along : 

" Jump in, Sturt, jump in ; the keepers are 
after us. Push off, lad, push off; if the keepers 
catch us, there will be a row ; but we have got 
the eggs." 

" What eggs ? " asked Fane, not moving a 
step, but speaking in that cool tone that had 
such influence over his companions. 

"What eggs?" answered Vance, a great 

giant of an Irish lad; "why how dull you are ? 

you dreamer. Why the herons', of course ; and 

none but a cadet could have climbed these 

trees after them." 

4* 
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"And so," replied Sturt, "you have dis- 
honoured your God, and disgraced your uni- 
form, by stealing the eggs of the man who has 
so kindly lent us to-day his field for our 
games." 

" Stealing is it you say ? " called out Vance, 
all his fiery Irish blood raging at the word. 
" Stealing is it you say ? And it is a thrash- 
uig you shall have for those words, you 
preacher/' 

So, forgetting his fear of keepers, and all 
beside, Vance laid his cap with the herons' eggs 
in it on the ground, and was rushing at Fane 
to carry out his threat, when the other lads 
called out, "Jump in, Vance, jump in; you 
shall give Sturt his thrashing, with full in- 
terest for the waiting, another time. But 
the keepers will catch us; we must shove 
off." 

Thus hurried, Vance jumped into the last boat, 
pushing it off from the shore into mid-stream, 
calling out as he left Sturt standing alone on 
the river's bank, "And it is the keepers that 
shall pay my debt for me, old boy." 

Calmly Sturt stooped, took up the cap and 
eggs, and turned down the path towards the 
-park — the path down which his messmates had 
so rapidly come. 
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"Fane, come, come!" shouted the boats' 
crews. " Are you mad — come ! We will put 
back for you." 

. No notice did the lad take, but disappeared 
among the park bracken. 

A moment later and he felt himself under 
the strong grip of the keeper, who saluted him 
with a shower of oaths, and letting his thick 
stick fall with such force on Sturt' a shoulder as 
waled it for many a day, as he said, " So I have 
caught you, you young scamp; your captain 
shall hear of this ; but first I will give you a 
good thrashing ; stealing eggs, indeed ! " 

As unmoved by this second threat as he was 
at the first, the boy quietly answered, " Holloa, 
keeper, this is rough payment for my bringing 
you back your eggs. I did not take them, my 
man." 

"No chaff!" roared the still angry keeper. 
" What do you mean ? Who did take them if 
you did not ? " 

" Nay, that I don't tell," replied Fane, " even 
though you repeat your blows ; and you have 
no light hand, my friend. I do not steal, so I 
brought you back your eggs. I do not betray 
who did take them; that would be dishonourable. 
Thrash me, if you like, but I do not peach on 
companions, never." 
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There was something so brave, so fearless, in 
the boy's manner that it calmed the angry 
keeper, who said: 

" Hang it, but I am sorry I struck you, lad. 
You will be a credit one day to your uniform ; 
but I must be off after those who did take my 
eggs" 

"Nay," said Fane, laying his hand on the 
keeper's arm; "you owe me a fine for that 
blow you gave me, so, for my sake, let off my 
messmates for this time." 

"Agreed," replied the man; "but shake 
hands, lad, and say you forgive me the blow, 
I never was more sorry; and, boy, if you 
have a father, tell him that Will Jones, who 
never lies, says he ought to be a proud father 
to have such a brave son." 

In after-years, when the papers recorded many 
a noble deed of Sturt's, the keeper would buy 
and treasure the paper, saying, 

" Ay, I knew there was stuff in that boy to 
make a fine man." 

Some may think this incident not worth re- 
cording; but it is the tender bud and fair 
blossom of early spring that give rich promise 
of later foliage and fruit, and boyhood shows 
the man, as morning does the day. 

Again father and son stood in the library— #- 
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stood silent — their hearts too full for words; 
for on the morrow Sturt was to join, as 
midshipman, her Majesty's ship Welledey, 
sailing for the China station, and years would 
pass ere he would again be sheltered under the 
old roof-tree, the lad feeling deeply for the 
loneliness of his widowed father, knowing how 
desolate the Hall would be without him, and 
Colonel Fane fearing for all the temptations 
that would assail the warm-hearted, handsome 
boy now about to launch his bark on life's 
sea without his father's watchful eye and 
firm hand at the helm to guide it for 
him. 

At length the silence was broken by Sturt 
laying his hand on his father's arm, and saying, 
whilst he looked up at the escutcheoned shield 
that was carved above the book-case, blazoned 
with its regal ermine armorial bearings and 
many quarterings, and that bore the proud 
motto, "Sit sine lobe devus"*: 

" Father, God helping me, I will never stain 
with dishonour the white ermine of our shield, 
nor act contrary to the motto of our race, ' Sit 
sine lobe decus.' " 

" My loved boy," answered Colonel Fane, with 

* Let your honour be without stain. 
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tenderness, " I hope, I believe, I pray that you 
would not do so. But, Sturt, others before you 
have also desired this, but in the hour of 
temptation fell. A higher motto must you 
have, dear boy, than even the time-honoured 
one of your family ; one that will serve alike 
for the ploughboy in the field, the apprentice in 
the workshop, or the noblest scion of the most 
princely house. When tempted, it is this, 
Sturt : ' How shall I do this wickedness, and sin 
against God ? ' Pray, then, not only not to stain 
the ernline of your shield, but rather not to defile 
the soul washed clean by Christ's redeeming 
Blood. Fear God, Sturt, and so will you do 
your duty best and truest to your Queen and 
your country. In every event of your past 
young life, in every temptation, in every trouble, 
you have had your father's sympathy, heart, 
and home to turn to and rest on ; but in a few 
hours all will be changed, and, in one sense, 
you will be cut adrift from the moorings of the 
old home, and I know not what sickness, what 
suffering and sorrow may await you in coming 
years ; but remember, if temptation, difficulty, 
and distress come, to turn to the God-Man, 
Christ. He took our manhood on Him, dear 
Sturt. He was tempted, not on one, but on all 
points, like as we are, that He might be touched 
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by and understand aU our infirmities. He was 
tempted; He hungered; He was weary by 
Sychar's Well ; He was a weeping mourner by 
a friend's closed grave ; He was betrayed by a 
kiss ; He was forsaken by friends ; He agonized 
in Gethsemane's Garden ; He thirsted on the 
Cross ; and in the physical suffering of a lingering 
death, in the gloom of nature's darkness, with 
the weight of a world's sin on His soul, His cry 
was, ' My God, My God, why hast Tlum forsaken 
Me?' Could our Eedeemer suffer more, so that 
He, being a Man of sorrows and acquainted 
with f grief, might in all our afflictions b$ 
afflicted, and sympathize in temptation and 
sorrow with and for us? To Him, therefore, 
turn in every trouble when your own strength 
fails, for He has promised that His strength 
'is sufficient for you.' " 

Then Colonel Fane knelt with his son to 
pour out together, for the last time for long 
years, their prayers. 

What those prayers were, I know not ; but I 
do know that they concluded with those beau* 
tiful words of the dying Jacob, " The God which 
kept" ("fed") "me all my life long unto this 
day, the Angel which redeemed me from all 
evil, bless" thee. 

As in the past on board the Britannia, so on 
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the Wellesley, Sturt Fane was again noted for 
his strict observance to duty, carrying out its 
minutest details in its spirit and not only to 
the letter, and if ever praised by his captain 
for obedience to orders, smartness in work, or 
diligence in study, the young midshipman would 
answer, " Thank you, sir, but I only did my 
duty." 

That "only" was like the hands of a good chto- 
nometer — it pointed steadily to duty, and the 
mainspring of right principle in the boy's heart 
kept the action true. 

One more incident in Fane's life I must 
mention before passing on to the crowning act 
of bravery of his noble life. 

The Wellesley was laying off Hong Kong, and 
native boats were plying to and from the 
shore, bringing the daily supply of fresh fruits 
and vegetables to the ship, when a splash was 
heard in the sluggish water. Then came the 
cry, " A man overboard ! " but, almost before 
the alarm had been given, Sturt had sprung 
from the vessel, had seized hold of the sinking 
man, whose tight grasp and frantic struggles 
drew the lad once with him under the water, 
and possibly both would have been drowned 
had not the Wellesley's boat been quickly 
lowered, and both Fane and the Chinaman 
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dragged into it as they rose for a moment to 
the surface. 

Warm were the praises the gallant lad re- 
ceived from all on board, one middy laughingly 
adding, " What an odd fellow you are, Sturt. 
I might perhaps have done the same for one 
of our own fellows ; but for a thieving China- 
man I would not risk my life." 

"When the Samaritan found the wounded 
man, Barnes/' answered Sturt, quietly, " he did 
pot stay to inquire his name, or character, or 
race ; but helped him." And then he added, in 
a yet more reverential tone, " And besides, our 
great Example gave Himself a willing sacrifice 
for all nations and races and tongues. Should 
we do less, especially when He has promised 
that what we have done to one of the least 
of these, we have done unto Him ? " 

Long years after, when Barnes himself lay 
dying at Valparaiso, he thus wrote to Fane 
in the almost illegible handwriting of one fast 
" passing on " : — 



" Dear old Sturt, — But for words you said to 
me years ago, when we were messmates together, 
merry middies on board the Welksley, I should 
never have nursed the poor German emigrants 
in the hospital here — should not now be hoping 
ere another sunrise to hear the 'Well done!' 
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said by my Master, or to ' enter the joy of my 
Lord.' God bless you, dear fellow, for all you 
then taught me ; not by preaching, but by 
consistent example ; and may we meet in that 
' haven of rest where we would be/ " 

And thus the current of Sturt Fane's life 
flowed on like that of many others, some- 
times amidst the rocks and shoals of tempta- 
tion, sometimes with the dark storm troubling 
its waters, sometimes (but more rarely) gliding 
on through the still waters of happiness, 
flowers gracing the neighbouring banks. 

Over these years let us pass till the eventful 
one of 186 — . 

Colonel Fane's health had been much failing, 
and personally he would have wished his son 
to remain at home with him; but still he 
thought it better and wiser that Sturt should 
finish serving his two years and a half more as 
Lieutenant, and then, as soon as he was gazetted 
Commander, should retire and live with his 
father at the Hall, and bring there from the 
rectory as his bride Ethel Paget, the playmate 
of his early years. 

Perhaps you will ask, dear reader, with 
some curiosity, what was Ethel Paget like, who 
could win the affections of such a noble char- 
acter as Sturt ? I will only answer you in the 
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words of Fane himself, when a brother officer 
asked him the same query. 

" Nay ; I am not going to describe hair and 
eyebrows, like a penny-a-liner newspaper writer, 
but I will tell you, in the words of the wisest 
man, what she is : ' The law of kindness is on 
her tongue/ ' and the heart of her husband will 
safely trust in her/ Can you desire higher 
panegyrism of the woman you love ? " 

It was in the year 186 — that Sturt sailed in 
the Beagle on his last voyage. The frigate was 
to go round the world on a surveying and 
scientific expedition, and he was appointed to 
her as first lieutenant, not only on account of 
his professional character, but also because he 
inherited all his father's tastes for deep pursuits, 
and would be able, therefore, to assist much in 
the object of the expedition. Towards the close 
of the first year of her cruise the vessel had 
reached those tropical regions, 



" Where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And dates grow ripe under sunny skies ; 
Amidst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds on starry wings 
Wear the rich hue of all glorious things," 

and was surveying a group of volcanic islands, 
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in the safe harbour of the largest of which the 
Beagle had been anchored about a fortnight, and 
was to sail the following morning early for more 
southern seas. One island alone remained to be 
visited, both for soundings and for geological 
specimens. A boat's crew was told off for the 
expedition, the command of which was given to 
Fane, not only because he was a careful and 
scientific observer, but because, also, his captain 
knew how much pleasure it gave him to collect 
objects of interest for his father. 

Sturt had thrown himself heartily into the 
work to be done, and then allowed the men to 
amuse themselves until an hour before sunset, 
the time appointed for their return to the Beagle. 
"Never less alone than when alone," the day 
had been to him one of unalloyed pleasure. 

The deep stillness of the savannah, unbroken 
save by the hum of insects, the chattering of 
the birds, and the sound of the distant surf 
breaking on the southern shore; the perfume 
of the spice-trees ; the rare fauna to be 
collected — all was enjoyment to one of 
Fane's high nature. Slowly he lingered and 
loitered back to the shore, drinking in all 
that fair scene. The sea breeze rose with 
the fading day, bending the tall seed-grass in 
graceful motion, till it rivalled the undulation 
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of the blue sea stretching far away till it faded 
in the horizon, whilst the crimson rays of the 
setting sun, falling on the red sands, wet with 
the retiring tide, made them look as if they 
were the very »paving of that " Jerusalem the 
golden " on which his thoughts so often dwelt, 
tod towards which his footsteps were everturned. 
I know not whether you have ever observed) 
dear reader, how often great events, great trials 
of your lives — when every energy of body, mind, 
and soul has to be called forth — have been 
preceded by days or hours of happy calm, as if 
a God of Mercy allowed you, as it were, thus to 
recruit your physical and mental strength for 
the tax and strain about to be laid on it, 
and such was now the case with Sturt. Oil 
Teaching the cove, the rendezvous for his men, 
bad news awaited him. The men, indeed, 
were there, but had dismay painted on their 
faces, for the boat was drifting out — out, far 
away across the open sea, the rope that had held 
her to shore parted. Whether the sharp friction 
of the rocky sunken reef had cut it asunder, or 
whether (as the men said was the case) the 
many sharks swimming about the shore had 
bitten it in two, none could tell. There was 
only the sad fact — the boat was gone, and the 
crew prisoners on the island. 
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Night was coming on, and, in those tropical 
climates, short is the twilight. No help could 
be expected from the Beagle, as the northern 
promontory of the harbour, where the frigate 
lay anchored, hid the isle from their 
view. 

What was to be done? None broke the 
silence whilst the lieutenant pondered a moment 
over the difficulties of the situation. Then 
Fane turned to his men, saying, 

" It is but a mile to the shore ; we can swim 
that short distance, and then ten minutes' walk 
across yon point will take us to the frigate. 
Can you all swim, my men ? " 

"Ay, ay, sir," was the answer from four 
of the men. " We can swim, though the other 
two cannot ; but then, sir, who could venture 
through them ugly hungry monsters ?" and the 
men pointed to a number of sharks swimming 
round about the shore, as if scenting and 
waiting for their prey. 

" Wait here a second," said Fane. " I will 
not be long away, as night is coming on ; but 
I see the way out of our difficulty." 

Then, stepping aside to where a bend of 
the rock hid him from the men's view, Sturt 
knelt down for a moment. Thoughts of the old 
man at the Hall, who, should his son perish, 
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would go mourning to his grave, thoughts 
of the fair girl whose young life by 

" His loss would be shaded," 

swept over his heart ; but not for a second did 
he falter in his resolution. Briefly (for time 
pressed) he commended both to the God of all 
comfort, and his spirit to his heavenly Father. 
Then, strengthened, he arose, and returned to 
his men, who stood gazing there on the sharks 
with their black fins and cold greedy eyes, 
swimming in the warm blue sea stretched at* 
their feet, whilst farther and farther, borne away 
by the current, drifted their boat, now but a 
black speck, scarce seen in the distance. 

" My men," said Fane, in a cheeTy tone, " I 
am a good swimmer, and, by God's help, I shall 
soon reach yonder shore. Then ten minutes' 
brisk walking after my bath will take me to 
the Beagle, and I will soon send one of her 
boats to pick you off this island." 

"Please, sir," answered the men, eagerly, 
" hope it is no insubordination, sir — no mutiny ; 
but we cannot allow it. One of us men will 
try and do it, though I fear none can live 
through those brutes; but our lives are not 
much worth, but yours is, sir. So one of we 
will go." 

5 
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"Thank you kindly, my mea," replied the 
lieutenant, in a quiet tone of authority, "for 
your wish to go instead of me ; but I command 
you to remain here. Your duty is to obey; 
my duty to God is to try to save your lives 
put under my care. My duty to my -Queen is 
to set you an example how to die bravely 
when called on to do so. If I do not reach the 
shore, Jones will then take the command." 
And then he added, in a gentler tone, w Good- 
bye — pray for me ! " 

Then he sprang from the rock of the little 
cove where they stood, into that tropical sea, 
glittering with the phosphoric light cff countless 
myriads of insects, and the hungry dhai&s, with 
black fins and cold greedy eyes, swam round 
him, but bravely he struck out. 

" Pray for me " had been Stones haft words. 
No need was there to tell the sailors thus to 
pray for him. The men have since oft con- 
fessed that some who never before had Taised a 
prayer to God prayed then, as, with watching 
eyes and anxious hearts, and with .praying 
lips, they uttered the words, "'Godhdlphim." 

The sun began to sink in tropical glory, but 
there was no time now for Fane to watch its 
splendour, for might not 'his own 'life have set 
ere yonder bright orb had sunk behind the dark 
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forest of the distant isle ? So, boldly he struck 
out, occasionally raising his arm to wave his 
hand, as if in encouragement to those left 
behind. No thoughts would he allow now to 
intrude of his home and rectory, for duty de- 
manded every energy of nerve and limb to 
enable him to reach the shore and save his men. 
So, with regular stroke, unharmed, untouched, 
he swam on until, with one spring, unscathed, 
he stood on the opposite beach.* 

Then such a shout and wild huzzah arose 
from the men as awoke up from their sleep the 
startled birds in the grqpn savannahs, the wild 
beasts in their lair, and the timid roe, as she 
lay couched beside her fawn in the forest's deep 
glade. 

Again for a moment Sturt knelt (this time 
in thanksgiving), then, waving his hand to the 
men as if assuring them of speedy help, he 
strode with rapid step across the promontory 
to the harbour where lay the Beagle. 

Ere another hour had passed the men were 
rescued from their perilous position, again 
treading the deck of the beautiful frigate. 



♦This gallant deed was really performed by Lieutenant 
S., of H. M.S. Endymion, and the report of it, sent to the 
Admiralty, was shown to the author in girlhood by an old 

admiral. 

5* 
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A report of Sturt's gallantry the captain sent 
by the next mail to the Admiralty, and a few 
months later the lieutenant again stood in the 
old Hall. 

Over the meeting of father and son let us 
drop a veil ; into such scenes the public should 
not intrude. But what made Sturt's eyes misty 
as he entered the little bedroom, with its 
simple white dimity curtains, where boyhood's 
first-prized bat yet stood in the corner, and 
the first gun on the shelf? Was it the letter 
from the Admiralty that lay awaiting him on 
the table exempting him, for his bravery, from 
his full time of service as lieutenant, and 
gazetting him commander? Was it the gold 
medal from the Royal Humane Society, that 
in open case met his eye ? 

I think it was neither of these, but 
rather that over the chimney-piece hung two 
illuminated scrolls, illuminated by a woman's 
hand, by hers he loved so well. On the 
higher scroll were emblazoned these words, 
" Him that honoureth Me, I will honour," and 
on the lower Fane's favourite lines : 

" Not once or twice in our fair island's story 
The path of duty was the way to glory." 

As Sturt gazed, his feelings gave vent in 
the few heart-words, " God bless her I " 
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The words were re-echoed by Colonel Fane, 
who, unobserved, had followed his son into 
the room. 

" Yes, God bless her, my boy," repeated the 
colonel ; " and bring her home here as soon as 
you can, that the old man may sing the Nunc 
Dimittis, ' Now, Lord, lettest Thou Thy servant, 
depart in peace/ " 

Need I add that in this, as in all others, 
the captain obeyed his father's command ? 

And now, ere we say farewell to the old 
Hall, let us look once again in at the well- 
known library. Years of happiness have 
glided by since we last stood there. Now, 
with hair blanched by years, but with the manly 
figure yet unbent by age, sits Colonel Fane in 
his arm-chair, while a sturdy boy stands at 
his knee, saying, "Grandpapa, tell me again 
about papa and the sharks ; " and the old man, 
never weary of repeating the tale, nor the 
little lad of hearing it, does tell again the 
story of 

* Sturt Fane axd the Sharks.' 



» 



Dear friends, the tale is a simple one, but is 
it not full of glorious promises both to you and 
to me ?' For, though we may not be called on to 
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do great deeds like Sturt Fane ; though the day 
of persecution, thank God, is past, and thus we 
may not win the martyr's crown ; yet the pro- 
mise " Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life," is the same to all who 
faithfully fulfil the duty of " that station of life 
to which it has pleased God to call them " ; who 
perform 

" The busy round, the common task," 

as " to the Lord and not to men," because it is 
the work which their Master has given them to 
do. And believe me, it does require true and 
noble heroism to perform these duties. The 
very dull monotony of them, and of many a 
home life, would be to some irksojne as the 
routine of the treadmill, were it not for the 
waiting and hoping to hear the " Well done ! " 
said by the King to those who, fervent in 
spirit, have served the Lord. 

Friends, dear friends, whilst I would arouse 
from his lethargy every idler in the vineyard 
with the Master's words, " To every man his 
work," let me remind you that there is passive 
as well as active work. 

" They also serve" the Lord "who only stand 
and wait." Some eager spirits, some hot 
matures, who long for the strife, God lays low 
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on the bed of sickness and suffering, and the 
work of the sufferer is patiently to bear bis 
cross. 

White-robed angels waited to bear the soul 
of Lazarus to Abraham's bosom, and yet he had 
been but a suffering beggar laid at the rich 
man's gate. Patience in tribulation, no envy of 
the rich man, no murmuring against God, had 
been Lazarus' appointed work, and the erown 
was alike to him. 

Oh i dear friends, let me beseech ytiu, by the 
love of Christ, ask each day, in the silence of 
your own room, " Lord, what wilt Than have me 
to do?" 

Examine yourselves as to where lies your 
path of duty, whether those duties are active 
or passive, to do or to suffer, to win souls by 
home-hearths with kindly words, by forbear- 
ance, "in honour preferring one another," or 
alone to bear the burden and heat of the 
day, in foreign lands, in a heathen world, or 
amidst the false glitter of a giddy crowd, to 
let your light shine before men ; or, unnoticed 
and unknown, to be of the rank and file of 
the great Captain's army, fighting against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil ; find out, I 
repeat, where and what your duty is, and 
then — without flinching or choosing of your 
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own path — take for the motto of your 
standard the words of oar Great Example: 
" I came, not to do Mine own will, bat the 
will of Him that sent Me." Let your 
watchword be : " Lord, here I am, take me." 
Ilemember, for your comfort, the strife is not 
for ever ; there is rest in the home above ; 
the cross is not for ever to be borne; the 
palm-branch awaits the victor; the warrior's 
armour is not for ever to be worn ; for the 
blood-stained breast-plate of the faithful 
soldier will be exchanged for the white robes 
of Christ's redeemed ones. 

Friends, may we each one so perform our 
daily duty, our hourly task, that, when the 
strife and the toil, the weariness and the suf- 
fering, are over, we may hear those words : 
" Faithful unto death, receive thou the crown 
nf life." Amen. 



EACHEL 



THE PETEOLEUSE 
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T was a soft, warm morning in 

January, 1870, when our old friend 

Mary Somers left the sunny shores 

of the Mediterranean, and the orange 

groves of Mentdne, for Paris. 

Sweet violets scented the early 
air of morn ; a mirage haze rested on the blue 
sea, making the craft on it look like 
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Fainted ships 

Upon a painted ocean ; 
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life was enjoyment, though the active life of 
more northern climes was an impossibility. 

It was a cold winter's evening ; half-melting 
snow was dripping from housetop and tree; 
mud was in the streets, when, after thirty- 
six hours' travelling, Mary arrived at her 
destination — Paris. 
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France was disturbed ; Paris in a frenzy ; 
men in blouses tramped the street; women, 
with arms a-kimbo, gesticulated and talked 
loud at house doors; for, a few days pre- 
viously, Louis Napoleon (cousin of the Emperor) 
had shot dead Victor Noir. His enemies 
called it murder ; his friends, self-preservation. 

Cold and wearied from her long journey, 
Mary, on being shown to her room at the 
Grand Hdtel de Louvre, ordered the house- 
maid to light her fire, bring her tea, and 
prepare the bed, as she wished, as soon as 
possible, to get that rest she needed so much. 
Half an hour, an hour passed, and no house- 
maid attended to the order or the oft-rung 
bell. At last Miss Somers, concluding that 
the bell was broken, made up her mind that 
there was naught to do but wait patiently 
until some one did come. Unfortunately, the 
hdtel being very full, Mary was far away 
from the rest of her friends, and her own 
maid was attending to an invalid of the party. 

At length the maid, to whom she had at 
first spoken, re-appeared. She was a tall 
woman, with jet-black hair, and of bronzed 
complexion, and her high colour gave a yet 
fiercer look to the fiery eyes. 

On Miss Somers asking her whether she had 
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understood the previous order, and whether 
the bell had rung, the woman turned on her 
like a fury, saving, 

" It was my supper hour, and do you think 
I was going to give it up to serve you ? No ! 
No! You may wait. Thank God, the time 
of you rich is past, and we shall soon have 
you here — here," and, raising her foot, she 
stamped it on the ground with violence, adding, 
" Yes, here, to be trampled under our feet." * 

Inexpressibly shocked, but thinking the 
woman must be either insane or tipsy, Mary 
made no reply, and her own maid at that 
moment entering the room, she bade her call 
the head housemaid. 

On Miss Somers recounting to the new- 
comer what had just occurred, the woman 
respectfully asked her to forgive it, adding, 

"Rachel leaves to-morrow morning, ma'm- 
selle, to marry the concierge t; so I suppose 
she dares this evening to set every one at 
defiance. Poor harmless Pierre Lefroy, we all 
pity him marrying such a wife. She is 
terrible, m&'mselle ; a real fury. We all fear 
her. She is a Socialist, and will rave for 



* A fact — the scene occurring to the author, 
t Hall porter. 
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hours about Liberty, Frateniity, Equality. She 
hates the rich, and, unfortunately, she teaches 
simple Pierre her false principles. He is so fond 
of her, she can make him do aught she likes, and 
she has persuaded him to join some dreadful 
club; and yet, will you believe it, ma'mselle, 
Rachel has a heart. One of the many name- 
less children of Paris, she never knew a 
parent's care; but an elder sister, whom she 
adored, brought her up ; nursed her, as a little 
one, in her arms ; shared her hard-earned crust 
with her; and when she saw this Clotilde, 
fever-stricken, die on a bed of straw, saw her 
buried in the ditch for the poor in Pire la 
Chaise (the Paris cemetery), she became as she 
is, so fierce, and a hater of the rich. Besides, 
none ever taught her of the good God ; " and 
then the maid added, lowering her voice, as if 
awe-struck, " neither does she even believe in 
Him." 

How long the loquacious woman would have 
gone on talking of Bachel I know not, had not 
Mary, telling her not to worry herself any 
more about Bachel, dismissed her with a kind 
good night, and then Miss Somers was left 
in peace, but not to sleep. 

She had loved relatives in France. She 
liked the French nation, who, with all their 
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faults, have so many noble traits, sobriety, 
industry, and, amongst the lower classes in 
the provinces, a strong love of home and 
home ties, with respect for and care of their 
parents and the aged; and now France 
seemed convulsed to her very centre. 

That night there were street barricades ; 
at the Tuileries the ball had been postponed, 
ostensibly on the plea that the Empress had 
a cold, really because it was unsafe to be 
dancing at the palace when the populace 
were mourning Victor If oir. 

The next day Mary went to lunch with 
some old Legitimist friends. Some of you, 
dear readers, may not know that the Legiti- 
mists in France are the party attached to the 
pld royal house of Bourbon, and that since 
the last of this race, Charles X., was deposed 
from being King, they have never attended 
the Court of any King, whether Orleanist or 
Imperialist, sitting on the throne which they 
think belongs by right to the Bourbons. 

At luncheon Mary mentioned the scene of 
the previous evening, and then asked, 

"Were you afraid of the barricades last 
night, Monsieur le Marquis?" 

* No," replied the Marquis de E. ; " I did not 
even know of them till I saw an account of 
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them in the papers of to-day, but I would 
give two-thirds of my income to have one- 
third safe in the English funds, for we sleep, 
ma'mselle, nay, not sleep, for we see out 
danger, but stand on a very volcano, which, 
when it does burst forth, will so shake 
France as to leave her, perhaps, ruined and 
in ruins. The people surge and re-surge under 
our feet, and I know not what the Emperor 
will be driven to do, before the end of the 
year, to amuse and occupy this canaille 
(mob), who have no religion, no belief, save 
in Socialism/' 

Then, after a pause, the Marquis added with 
much feeling: 

" Happy England ! There, rich and poor, pea- 
sant and peer, are linked together in kindly 
feeling. Look at the noblest of your nobles, 
how they have given their time, health, and 
energies to ameliorate the condition of the 
working classes. Look at the time of the 
cotton famine. I know nothing finer in the 
history of any nation than the patience of 
the artisan class under their sufferings, be- 
cause they knew that the upper classes were 
feeling for them and working to aid them. 
But here, in poor France, every rank stands a 
thing apart, unconnected with the one below it, 
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and if the nobles are "polite to those beneath 
them, it is partly because they fear the people, 
partly because we are polite to every one, but 
we work not from kindly love, as do your 
aristocracy, to raise and ameliorate the lower 
orders." * 

Mary felt how sadly true the Marquis de 
R.'s remark was, and felt thankful to God 
that, in dear old England, so many had acted 
up to the words of Christ, "By this shall all 
men know that ye are My disciples, when ye 
have love one to another/' and had not 
adopted for motto the curse of France and 
ruin of nations : " Fraternity, Liberty, Equality," 
a motto reversing God's command: "Honour 
to whom honour, custom to whom custom, 
fear to whom fear." 

The next day, Mary went to spend a long 
morning with a young friend at the Tuileries. 
The girl's mother was dead, but the Duke, her 
father, held a high post at the Emperor's 
Court, justly loved and respected for his 
integrity, fidelity, and high honour. 

Of Ma'mselle de B. she asked the same 
question she had asked of the Marquis de R : 
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"Were you afraid of the barricades, Tuesday 
night?" and again got the same answer: 

"No, bnt we all fear what terrible scenes 
we are drifting into; something must be done 
to occupy the very dregs of the people, or 
they will rise en masse and sweep away in 
ruin all before them." 

Prophetic words, spoken by the young girl, 
for ere another winter's snow had wrapped 
earth in her bridal garb, war had been de- 
clared against Germany, an enemy surrounded 
the fair city of Paris, cruel famine blanched 
young cheek and due want hurried many to 
the grave. And ere the summer swallows 
had twice returned to build under the roof of 
the Tuileries, that palace was a burnt and 
blackened ruin — burnt, not by France's foreign 
foe, but by her own rebellious children. But 
I must not anticipate. 

The following June, from France, aggravated 
by Germany, arose that cry, "To the Rhine! 
To the Bhine!" and war was declared; but 
many believe that the Emperor never would 
have taken that fatal step had he not sought 
thus to occupy the people, and, by war abroad, 
prevent revolution at home. 

And then came days for France such as, 
let us pray, she may never witness again, 
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days of desolating war, when her fairest pro- 
vinces were taken from her ; months of win- 
ter siege, want, and misery. 

Seventy-three weeks of Communism in 
her capital, when men, as if it were pos- 
sessed by devils, ruled and murdered; when 
a little lad of fifteen was shot by a platoon 
of soldiers, under the orders of Johannard, 
for selling a newspaper suppressed by his 
command ; when Begault tapped playfully 
Chandry's young child on the cheek, saying 
laughingly: "See, little one, we are going to 
shoot thy father to-morrow"; when Millard 
shot down like dogs those whom he termed 
"refractory," who differed from his policy of 
blood. 

Weeks when hostages were shot; when 
the Cur6 of the Madeleine and the kindly 
Archbishop of Paris were barbarously mur- 
dered; when arrests were so many that one 
fiend regretted that his old father was not in 
Paris, not that, with filial love, he might 
protect him in danger's hour, but because 
he could have him arrested and condemned 
to death, and inherit the sooner. 

Days, when household furniture was dragged 

from homes to pile up the barricades of 

the street: when women, with crape on 

6* 
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their arm, and a red cockade in their bonnets, 
called the u Instructresses of the Young," re- 
ceived their commission at the Hotel de Ville 
respecting the children committed to their 
care, their commission running thus: "All 
school children to be employed in making 
sacks, and filling them with earth, for the 
barricades; the youngest will load the guns 
behind the barricades. Those mothers whose 
children are killed for the Sepublic will re- 
ceive a pension ! " Oh ! mis-named goddess of 
Liberty, how unlike thy actions to the Son of 
God, who, when He took little children in 
His arms, blessed them. 

Times when in the dead of night the in- 
habitants were aroused by the cry of " Fire ! n 
and Paris was as one big volcano, Hotel de 
Ville, Tuileries, the Palaces of the Legion of 
Honour and Finance, so many craters vomiting 
out lurid flames, when sparks and burning 
wood, borne by the night breeze, fell hissing 
into the bosom of the Seine, which seemed, 
as it ran on, to mock the burning buildings, 
soaked in petroleum, which its waters 
could not quench. 

All through these terrible months for France 
Rachel played her part, more especially 
through the days of the Commune. 
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Were Generals Thomas and Clements 
shot, she was there; the few words passing 
her lips were, " Down with the rich ! Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality ! " 

Was the beautiful column of the Place 
Venddme, with wanton vandalism, pulled to 
the ground, she would watch its fall, with 
the simple words, "Down with the Buona- 
partes ! " for all erected to honour of King or 
Emperor she would have razed to the 
ground. 

Did the Communistic troops march against 
the regulars from Versailles, Eachel was 
there walking beside Pierre, to see that he 
did his duty — her watchword still, "Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality ! " 

Was the archbishop sent to Mazas, 
Rachel's verdict was " Down with the 
priest ! " She had never been taught to 
believe in God. His ministers, to her, were 
but false prophets. 

And when the vault of heaven was red- 
dened with the flames of the burning city, 
Eachel was there with her petroleum can 
to take her share in this wanton work of 
destruction. 

The Communistic rebellion suppressed, the 
Government retired to Versailles, to take 
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measures to pay off the milliards which 
Germany exacted from her as war in- 
demnity, and to judge her wicked, rebellious 
children. 

About this time, in November, 1872, Mary 
Somers returned to Paris. Nothing could be 
more desolate-looking than this once gay 
city; the Emperor and Empress in exile, the 
Court and nobles fled, commerce ruined, trade 
half-dead, shops, where she had long dealt, 
closed — some of their owners killed, some 
dead from famine in the two sieges, others 
having emigrated to the French colonies in 
the West Indies because there were no rich 
left in Paris to buy. 

With tears in her eyes, the English girl 
stood before the Tuileries — now roofless, 
blackened, pillaged; some charred beams 
marked out the apartment where she had 
last sat with Mdlle. de B. 

The golden wreaths round the former ball- 
room of the Salle de F^es were silvered over 
with the white hoarfrost, on which the 
winter's sun was shining, the light rime 
glistening beneath its rays more than did 
the diamonds of yore on festal nights; the 
flower garden was trampled down; the alleys 
were unswept, no merry voices of children 
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sounded as of old in them; no traffic now 
made noisy the streets. 

And was it the passage of those German 
troops that had produced this change ? Alas, 
no! 

Wax had indeed brought sorrow and death 
to many, but this ruin of the once proud 
Babylon was due solely to those of her 
children who preached "Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality." 

Saddened by the sight of Paris, Miss 
Somers sought to quiet her spirits by taking 
the train to St. Cloud, which, many of you 
may not know, is one of the royal palaces 
near Paris — just like Hampton Court, near 
London. The last time she had been there 
was on a summer's evening. Then, the beau- 
tiful fountains were all in full play, and a 
harvest moon shone down on them as they 
threw their white spray high up towards 
the starry heavens. Thousands of many- 
coloured lamps were festooned from tree to 
tree, nearly 90,000 spectators were enjoying 
the scene — happy family groups, happy 
lovers wandering apart in shaded alleys; the 
palace, where sentry kept watch and ward, 
was lit up with many lights. 

But now, St. Cloud was even more de- 
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serted than Paris. At one end of the long 
alley a few tottering walls, from which 
tattered paper, with the gaudy yellow roses, 
was flapping to and fro, alone remained of 
the Pavilion, while at the other end was the 
Palace. No soldier now stands there to pre- 
vent the entry of intruders ; but through the 
broken windows Mary saw a fallen statue 
which, like Dagon of old, lay broken on the 
threshold, and effectually closed the entrance. 

No sound was to be heard but the drum- 
mers practising the eternal rappel and the 
recruits on shrill fifes learning the calls 
that had so often of late led the French 
troops not to victory. 

A robin hopped on the walks in search of 
food, but long would it be ere it again found 
the crumbs that happy children had let fall 
as they eat their plamra* 

Not a creature was to be seen but one 
old woman, collecting the dead leaves for 
firing. Woman, did I say ? Nay, rather a bent, 
living skeleton, the picture of misery. She 
evidently had seen better days, for even in 
her want she did not beg, but her bare arms 
showed their leanness; her eyes were red 
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with weeping, and her face swelled with 
cold. 

On Miss Somers speaking to her, and 
kindly asking whether she was in need, 
the woman threw up her arms as if appealing 
to heaven for the truth of her statement, 
and, bursting into tears, hysterically sobbed 
out, " Oh, the Commune ! They have driven 
away the rich who spent, they have driven 
away the English who gave, . and have left 
us nothing — nothing but misery and despair" * 

" Oh, Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, what sor- 
rows have you everywhere brought down on 
your country!" thought Mary as, after some 
slight aid to the poor woman, she left the 
park to return to Paris. 

On arriving at the station she found there 
would not be another train for three hours* 
for so small now was the traffic, so few the 
holiday makers, that many trains had been 
taken off the line. 

Frustrated in this attempt to return to 
Paris, Mary asked the porter where she could 
get a voiture de remise (a better sort of 
carriage than the public ones on the ranks). 

" Carriage ! " said the porter, with a French 
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shrug of his shoulders ; " why, ma'mselle, not 
such a thing is to be had on or off the ranks. 
Ma'mselle forgets we ate all the old horses 
during the sieges. But the Am^ricaine (tram- 
car) will soon be starting if mademoiselle will 
condescend to go by that." 

This conveyance was certainly a novelty to ' 
Mary, but there was no choice, so taking her 
seat with her maid at the door she deter- 
mined to amuse herself with observing the 
characters who might enter. 

Close to the door stood chatting two 
gentlemen, who, by their rolls of papers, 
were evidently lawyers returning from attend- 
ance at the Communistic trials then daily 
held at Versailles. They were soon joined by 
a weeping woman, and another woman carry- 
ing an infant. These, with an old military- 
looking man, all entered the car. Soon the 
conversation turned on the trials. 

"Yes," said one lawyer, in answer to a 
remark of his companion; "you are right; it 
is hard. The deceived will suffer; the de- 
ceivers will escape. The disciples, who listened 
to false doctrines, will be transported to 
Cayenne; the leaders, who preached to them 
these doctrines of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
are safe in other countries living in luxury, 
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and spending in vice the money which they 
obtained from their fleeced flocks. Then see 
the lower orders here in France — they are first 
brutalized by being kept in ignorance, then 
they are ruled by brute force as brutes; 
they are never taught of a God, and then 
men wonder that they act as devils." 

"True," said the old colonel, laconically. 

Then added the lawyer, as if thinking 
aloud : " They hear read at the clubs 
the false doctrines taught in the papers- 
doctrines written by men who, themselves, 
have no faith in what they write. Would 
you believe it, colonel? One of the most 
violent speakers at the revolutionary clubs, 
and author of the grossest attacks on the 
Government, was at the same time writing 
tmder another name for the Government ; 
and when I reproached him, and told him 
that such conduct was infamous, he replied 
'But now I gain 600 francs a month, when 
otherwise I should gain but 300/ " 

" Infamous ! " ejaculated the colonel. 

"And," continued the lawyer, "worse thai\ 
dark ignorance, worse than false politics, is 
this growing belief in materialism. If a man 
believes in nothing — nothing — nothing/' hie 
added, warming with his subject, " believes in 
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no God, no future, he lives but in the 
present, and is swept along by every wave of 
passion, whatever that for the time may 
be/' 

. Then he checked himself and, changing his 
tone, said: "Lefroy has got one year's trans- 
portation to Cayenne. He is so simple. I 
could have got him off with a month's im- 
prisonment, on the plea that he had been 
forced against his will to the barricades, had 
not his wife been seen handing to him a 
loaded gun/' 

Here even the lawyer was stopped in his 
rapid delivery by the loud sobbing of the 
woman. 

"Excuse me, messieurs," said Mary, rising, 
then crossing over to the weeping woman sat 
down beside her, saying gently, "My friend, 
tell me your trouble, I would comfort you if 
I could ; believe me I feel for you." 

At these words the woman raised her head, 
and, looking at Mary with fierce fury, an- 
swered, " Tais toi ! " (Hold your tongue !) 

In that quick glance Mary recognized 
Rachel of the Hotel de Louvre, understood 
at once her sad history, how she had led on 
her husband, not only to listen to and be- 

we in Communistic doctrines, but also to 
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join in their deeds of violence, and that for 
this poor Pierre was now suffering. 

At the woman's angry words, the old mili-*- 
;fcary man whispered half apologetically to 
Mary, " Ma'mselle must excuse the poor 
woman ; she is half mad from grief." 

A quiet bow was Miss Somers' answer, 
and she sat on by Kachel's side, yet hoping 
to be of use. 

Soon the child in the friend's arms began 
to cry piteously, when Mary, taking it ten- 
derly from the woman's arms with a kiss, 
laid it on his mother's knee, saying, 

"Poor little man, he wants his mother. 
You must take good care of him, for your 
husband's sake. A year will soon glide by; 
and how glad the father will be to see his 
boy rosy and well on his return; and you 
must teach him to say 'Papa/ to welcome 
your husband home." 

"Home." "Eeturn in a year." Miss 
Somers purposely used the words to give 
hope to the sorrowing wife. This time, when 
Rachel raised her eyes to meet Mary's, the 
look of the tigress had died away, and the 
tear that had gathered in the woman's eye 
fell on Mary's ungloved hand as she caressed 
the child's cheek, now smiling at her. 
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"How thou art altered, dear Rachel/' said 
the man ; " now thou lovest to pray in the 
church. I have often wondered when first 
you learnt to do this, and where was said 
your first prayer/' 

" Her who first told and taught me to pray 
I may never see on earth again, my husband, 
but each morning and evening I repeat the 
prayer, first said in the Am^ricaine four long 
years ago : ' God bless ma'mselle/ Lovingly 
that English girl kissed my boy ; with gentle 
sympathy she pitied me in my distress. She 
told me to pray to God for husband and 
child; and, as I left her, she prayed for me. 
I felt her ' God bless and comfort you ' were 
no idle words, but a prayer from a true heart 
for a sorrowing one. Often after that I longed 
to pray, but pride made me refuse to bend 
}he knee or utter a prayer, until I was well- 
nigh tempted to sin as I have hitherto hid 
from thee. Pierre," said the woman, laying 
tier hand on her husband's arm as he rested 
on his spade, struck deep down into the rich 
soil, " when the court at Versailles condemned 
thee to be transported, I tried to comfort 
myself in my misery by the thought : * I and 
my babe will never want; those who have 
taught us Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, will 
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share their all with the wives and children of 
their flocks/ But/' continued Rachel, and 
something of the old warmth returned to her 
tone, ''where were those leaders — comforting 
mourning wives? feeding hungry children? 
No, Pierre, no. They had fled in the hour 
of danger to other countries, and were spend- 
ing in feastings and revellings the moneys 
which they had obtained from their duped 
victim-disciples, the sufferers from their false 
teachings. Then I went to Nantes, under- 
standing that I could get work there, but 
none would employ me. Starving, I stood 
one evening on the banks of the Loire. Of 
myself I thought little, but the low wailing 
of my little one at my breast, as it vainly 
sought the nourishment its wretched mother 
had not to give it, wrung my heart. I 
thought of the Englishwoman's words : ' Keep 
thy boy bright and rosy for his fathers re- 
turn/ and already his little cheeks were 
pinched with hunger. Had the bosom of 
the river looked calm and peaceful, I should 
have, an hour before, plunged into its deep 
waters, to seek peace there, but its very un- 
rest, as it whirled on in eddying currents 
between its many isles, seemed to refuse me 

the rest I vainly longed for, and the burnished 

7 
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waters, reflecting the golden sunset, seemed 
to recall the flames of Paris burning. As I 
stood there hesitating, pressing my child closer 
and closer to my heart, a firm hand was laid 
on my shoulder, whilst a kind voice asked : 
'My daughter, what sin art thou meditating? 
Not, surely, to rush into the presence of thy 
God!' I turned in anger, and saw at my 
side a middle-aged cur6, his patched thick 
shoes and the rusty brown-black of his soutane," 
(priest's coat) " bespoke poverty, but his voice 
spoke deep sympathy. Rudely I answered, 
' "My daughter," sayest thou ? Call me not by 
such a name. None has ever used it to me. 
I have never lain on a mother's knee, no 
father's lips have ever caressed me. I know 
what w a mother's love by the very way I 
love my little one, but none has ever thus 
loved me. Leave me/ And angrily I shook 
myself from his touch. ' Pauvre amie' " (poor 
friend), "he answered, 'thou hast a loving Father 
full of compassion and great kindness, though 
thou knowest Him not. In His name, I ask 
thee, tell me thy grief/ 'Grief!' I answered, 
but this time more humbly, for his very tone 
seemed quieting every fevered pulse — 'grief! 
Have I not sorrow enough — my husband at 
Cayenne ; my boy, my only one, starving, and 
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I, his mother, no nourishment to give him ? 
I would have sought death an hour ago for 
myself and child in that deep river, but even 
there I should not have found rest. Look at 
yon piece of heavy timber whirling down, 
fast down, the rapid river. Even thus beneath 
the surface should I and my babe have 
been tossed down the current, not even in a 
watery grave to find peace ' — and my voice, first- 
so loud, had taken the tone of cold despair 
'I am but poor, my daughter/ he an- 
swered, and as he spoke he took the child 
from my arms, as if, in securing it, he had 
safe the mother; 'but come home with me 
to the presbyt&re, and together we will pray 
that you may there find, not only rest to the 
weary heart, but peace for the weary soul/ 
Was it because I was weak, Pierre, or 
was it the tone that reached my heart ? 
But I threw myself on the grass at his 
feet, and wept such tears— not scorching 
ones, not such as I oft had shed ; but such as 
never had fallen from my eyes since the 
day when my Glotilde was laid in her name- 
less grave. Then I rose, docile as a child, 
and followed him along the banks of the 
river to the presbyt&e. It was a small 

whitewashed cottage, with green shutters, 

7* 
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standing in a kitchen garden, which I soon 
found produced his chief food. As we crossed 
the threshold, he turned, and, with head un- 
covered, raised his eyes to heaven, from the 
blue vault of which the stars were looking 
down so bright and yet so peacefully, and 
said, ' In the name of thy Father, whose 
humble servant I am, I bid you and your 
child welcome/ On entering his kitchen, 
lighted by a small oil lamp, I saw he must 
be very poor. No cloth covered the deal 
table, on which stood some coarse bread, a 
small piece of cheese, and some water-cress. 

" He himself went and prepared the room for 
me, for a neighbouring peasant's child coming 
for an hour each morning was all the service he 
could afford Supper ended, before taking me 
to my room, he said, ' My daughter ' (and this 
alone he ever called me), 'let us kneel, and 
pray for Kerre/ and then he knelt and poured 
out such words— not the fiery words of hatred, 
but the burning eloquence of love— such as I 
had never heard before. He prayed for all 
those in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or 
any other adversity, especially naming Pierre 

~ 1 ^ ^ 8 sorrowi *g wife. Then he added, 

^Shepherd of Thy floc k, gather into Thy 

his wandering sheep, and take her little 
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one into Thine arms, and bless it.' I did not 
then understand all he said, but could the 
wife and mother's heart be silent when one, 
a stranger, was thus pleading for her husband 
and child? Thou knowest the rest, my hus- 
band — how the good cui£ soon found work 
for me; and soon the happiest hours were 
those when, the little one asleep, of an 
evening, the lamp lit, the cur6 would teach 
me of the Good Shepherd. I never shall 
forget the first evening that I heard him 
read the words, 'The Good Shepherd giveth 
His life for the sheep. But he that is an 
hireling, and not the shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, 
and leaveth the sheep and fleeth, and the 
wolf catcheth them and scatteroth the sheep. 
The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep. I am the Good 
Shepherd, and I lay down My life for the 
sheep.' Pierre, it seemed a very picture of 
all our old false teachers of false doctrines, 
who had escaped when they saw danger ap- 
proaching. Such a contrast to Him who did 
not flee from the flock in the hour of danger, 
but waited to be taken to die, to give Him- 
self for those very disciples who forsook Him ; 
and not for them only, but also for me, a 
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sinner. You know how I value that print 
that hangs in our room, of the Good Shep- 
herd returning home, carrying, bearing on His 
shoulders, the lost sheep, with, underneath, the 
Saviour's words, ' Rejoice with Me, for I have 
found the sheep which was lost/ Of how 
many little things did the cur£ deny himself 
to purchase it as a parting gift for me. But, 
even whilst I have been talking, the Angelus 
has ceased, and I must hurry away. But 
now have I told thee how the gentle sym- 
pathy of the English girl and the generous 
kindness of the poor cur£ of Nantes first 
touched my proud heart, teaching me of Him 
who is perfect love, and in whose house, at 
whose feet, I love now to pray. Pierre, kiss 
me. I have prayed oft to God in my great 
misery ; I go now to praise Him in my great 
happiness/' 

The husband stood watching his wife turn 
down the distant street, then he said, " God 
is indeed good. Out of misery has He brought 
happiness— out of darkness light ; for my 
sentence to Cayenne has changed my Sachel 
into the best woman and most loving wife in 
all la belle France." 

As the door of the cathedral closes on 
%chel, let us leave her there alone with her 
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God; but sweeter than perfume and incense 
rose up to heaven the words of thanksgiving 
and praise which fell from the lips of Rachel, 
the Pctroleuse. ' 

It is but a simple tale, but to you first, 
my poorer friends, it says much. First: Be 
content with what things ye may have, for 
He has said, "I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee." Beware of false teachers, 
preaching "liberty, Fraternity, Equality," in- 
stead of God's words, "Fear to whom fear, 
honour to whom honour, custom to whom 
custom. Honour all men, love the brother- 
hood; fear God, honour the King." If you 
desire equality on earth, you can never 
desire the joys of heaven, where the angels 
even veil their faces as they fall down and 
worship before the Monarchy of Heaven, 
before the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Then it says to all alike, both rich and poor : 
Sow beside all waters, here a little, there a 
little, that when the Lord of the harvest 
returns He may have an abundant one to 
gather into His garner. Ask not whether 
all thy seed falls into good ground^ whether 
all brings forth fruit. The sower leaves that 
to the Lord of the soil. He has received his v 
order: Sow broadcast widely for Me, and I 
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will pay thee thy wages; and he works for 
his Master, fearless of the result if the 
Master is content that he has done his duty. 
" Go thou and do likewise ; " seek by patience, 
by kindness, by love, to win souls to Christ, 
so that when the King returns He may say 
to thee, " Well done, good and faithful servant." 
And now, dear Mends, only one word more. 
Do not let any say, " But the story is so 
improbable, that the fierce P6troleuse should 
become the praying woman." I answer: 
With God all things are possible. Bead first 
the descriptions of St. Paul: — ''As for Saul, 
he made havoc of the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and women 
committed them to prison." "And Saul, 
yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, went unto 
the high priest, and desired of him letters, 
that if he found pny of this way, whether 
they were men or women, he might bring 
them bound unto Jerusalem." And now read 
this picture of the same man, in the same 
chapter. First we find him asking the same 
Jesus whom he had persecuted, "What wilt 
Thou have me to do?" Then, "straightway 
he preached Christ in the synagogues, that 
He is the Son of God" — "proving that this 
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is veiy Christ" — ''and he spake boldly in,, 
the name of the Lord Jesus/' Can any 
character be more changed? But you will 
say: Oh, but Saul was specially converted 
on his way to Damascus. True ; but what 
converted him? Not fear; not being struck 
to the earth; for, of all the Scripture charac- 
ters, none ever appears to me so morally and 
physically fearless as Saul. Bead of his suf- 

What, then, changed Saul? The same 
thing that changed Bachel — love. How did 
Jesus speak to Saul when struck to the 
earth ? In anger, condemning him to death, 
as Saul had condeipned others ? Nay ; in a 
voice of pity for those whom Saul was perse- 
cuting. Jesus asks : " Saul, why persecuteth 
thou Me ? Thou canst not hurt little children 
and helpless women, My disciples, without 
hurting Me. I feel their sufferings on earth 
even now that I have ascended to heaven." 
And the love shown in the question converted 
Saul. Love won the sinner to be the saint, the 
persecutor to be the persecuted, and, as in the 
past the reviling thief, the weeping Magda- 
lene, the denying apostle, the cruel persecutor 
were won by love, so will it be throughout 
all ages. 
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T was early springtide when our old 
acquaintance Mary Somers gladly 
escaped from Pau, a gay, fashion- 
able watering-place in the south of 
France, to Les Bains, nested among 
the lower hills of the Pyrenees. 
In autumn, Les Bains also would be full 
and crowded; would boast of its balls at 
the casino, donkey parties, excursions to see 
waterfalls and lakes ; but now it was quiet 
enough — few shops open, fewer visitors at 
the hotels, and none at the "Golden Stag," 
where Mary took up her quarters. The front 
of the building, facing the street, had fine 
plate-glass windows and stone balconies; but 
the charm of the hotel was the old part of 
the house and its inner court, with the rooms 
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that looked on and ran round three sides of 
it* A wooden balcony, with quaintly carved 
balustrades, connected the upper rooms, and 
beneath it was a narrow flower border, 
whilst against the wall were trained the finest 
white and yellow jessamines that Mary ever 
saw. On the fourth side was a long low 
room, called the parlour of monsieur and 
madame, or rather the private room of the 
landlord and his wife. 

In the middle of the court was a stone 
basin, with a melancholy fountain, which, 
when set playing by the old waiter, would 
weep hysterical tears, but which never threw 
up that sparkling, high, jet d'eau which 
glistens in the sunshine and refreshes the 
air. In the basin a few poor little gold and 
silver fish existed. 

Mary's rooms opened on this wooden bal- 
cony, and in it she would sit on hot evenings, 
and see the fan-leaved chestnut-trees, with 
their white blossoms, rising above the gable 
roof, and, yet higher than the trees, the grand 
old mountains towering up towards the blue 
heavens. 

Into the court below none ever seemed to 
come, except a magnificent boy of about seven 
years old. The child was handsomely dressed, 
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in his little black velvet costume with its 
filigree silver Spanish buttons, but at the 
same time he seemed sorely neglected. No 
one save the old-fashioned waiter played with 
the boy. Alone he would paddle his little 
boat in the fountain, or make friends with 
the fish, which would rise to devour his 
biscuit, which he would share with them, or 
he would lie in the shade on the gravel 
walk half asleep, with his head resting oft 
the brown retriever dog. Once, it is true, 
Mary saw another occupant sitting in a 
corner of the yard watching sadly the boy.* 
She was a young woman of rare Spanish 
beauty. Unlike most women of the South, 
she had a high bright colour, but it seemed 
to Mary a hectic, fevered one. But her 
chief beauty was her hair, which, black as 
a raven's wing, was rolled round behind, 
but so slovenly that some half fell on her 
shoulders, and made a background to throw 
out in fuller relief the small head and slender 

m 

white throat. At last, as if she could bear 
her thoughts no longer, she tore with Spanish 
passion some yellow jessamine which she held 
in her hands into a thousand pieces, then 
impetuously rose, went up to the child, 
jclasping him to her heart, saying, "Mon 
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pauvre petit ! mon pauvre petit ! " (My poor 
little one ! my poor little one !) 

Then, bursting into tears, she hurriedly left 
the court. The boy seemed as if accustomed 
to such scenes, returned his mother's caresses 
with equal love, answering, 

"Do not cry, dear little mamma; do not 
cry; thy Alphonse loves his little mamma;" 
and then again, left alone, returned to play 
with the golden fishes* 

" The tear down childhood's cheeks that flows 
Is like the dew drop on the rose, 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry." 

The first Sunday after Miss Somers' arrival 
at Les Bains, she thought that she had never 
more enjoyed a walk than the one that 
morning to the little English church. The 
scenery around her seemed to proclaim the 
majesty of God, and, as she gazed on the 
snow-capped Pyrenees, she found herself re- 
peating the words of the Psalmist: "Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
the earth and the world were made, Thou 
art God from everlasting to everlasting." 

All nature seemed joyous that April day — 
the larch wearing its tender yellow-green 
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tint, the lilac blossoms scenting the air, the 

purling brook reflecting the sunbeams, the 
birds singing in the brake. Joy and peace 
seemed married together. 

Never did Mary more heartily join in the 

Church's beautiful canticle calling on all 
creation to praise its God: 

" All ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever ; " 

or in its final verses : 

" ye servants of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless ye the Lord, 

Praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 
O ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord, 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever." 

As Mary bowed her head in earnest prayer, 
truly did her heart plead that she might not 
only join in this hymn of praise on earth, but 
sing it hereafter with the Church triumphant 
above, and praise and magnify Him for ever. 

Alas! these bright feelings were soon to 
fade away, for as she left the church she met 
an old acquaintance, who, on asking and 
learning her address, remarked : 

" Oh, are you at the ' Golden Stag ' ? It is 

certainly far the best hotel in the town — and 

8 
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what a pretty little soul the landlady is ; 
but what a cat-and-dog life she and her hus- 
band lead. That fine boy, you know, is not 
her husband's, and he for ever taunts her 
with the story, and then there is a scene 
— for at these times she is a little fury." 

How at these words, telling of sin and 
shame, a sin-blight seemed to fall on nature, 
and the sunshine to die away from Mary's 
heart; but they accounted for the neglect 
of the child, and for sounds which she had 
heard on one previous evening of high words 
and crashing china, which seemed to come 
from monsieur and madame's parlour. 

Colonel Pitt was evidently longing to tell 
Miss Somers the whole story, but Mary did 
not wish to hear it on that peaceful Sunday 
morning; and it was not until some days 
later that she learnt it from the waiter — not 
as idle gossip, but when the true-hearted old 
man "wished to interest ma'mselle in his 
dear madame." 

Not to interrupt the story, we will at once 
tell it in the waiter's (Francois') words. 

"Let us go back eight years, ma'mselle — 
when the hotel was still an old-fashioned, 
building, not modernized as it has since been 
hy Monsieur Meek. It then belonged to old 
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Monsieur Porquet and his wife — kind-hearted, 
true people they were both, he of the old 
jovial style of French innkeepers, a race fast 
passing away. 

" They were childless, but this they heeded 
not, for their whole souls and lives were 
wrapped up in their beautiful passionate 
orphan niece, 'Nitta. 1 

"Her father had been Spanish, and she 
seemed to inherit all his Southern fire of 
character and feeling, as well as his handsome 
features and raven black hair. Nobody could 
resist her," said the old waiter, " no one ; and 
certainly Monsieur and Madame Porquet 
refused her nothing. 

" Gay as bird on the branch, with step as 
light as the grasshopper springing in the 
grass, every one idolized her, and her name in 
the country round was 'senorhina/ or dear 
little miss, as you would say in your English. 

"Lovers she had in abundance, but she 

would have none of them, and, if the old folk 

pressed on her some rich suitor, she would 

throw her arms round their nock, and ask 

them whether they were tired of their c Nitta' 

and, if so, she would go away into a convent; 

but wed she would not any one whom she 

did not love. And then old Porquet would 

8* 
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laugh merrily at the thought of his wild 
birdie being caged in a convent, and so thai 
lover would be dismissed, and that trouble 
over, as Nitta would say, till another lover 
would arrive. 

"Well! it was May-time, just eight years 
ago, the hotel was empty, ma'mselle, as it is 
now, when one evening an Englishman arrived. 
I think I see him now, as he lounged into 
the court-yard, his knapsack on his back, and 
his dark-brown velveteen coat and knicker- 
bockers setting off to advantage his manly, 
stalwart, figure. He was tall, broad made, 
with fair hair, and those blue eyes which, 
raised pleadingly to win a woman's love, few, 
if any, I think, could resist 

"At the moment he entered the court, the 
old Porquets were sitting on a bench, in the 
shade, laughing heartily at the senorhina, who 
was chasing a butterfly as it flew from 
branch to branch among the yellow jessa- 
mine. She had sprung up so often at it 
when it flew beyond her reach that the 
comb had fallen from her long hair, which 
fell like a veil down her back, and her 
cheeks were flushed with the excitement of 
the chase. 

You could aot," said old Franqois, feel- 
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ingly, " have seen a prettier picture, and so, I 
think, thought also the Englishman as he 
entered the court-yard, took off his cap to the 
party, then, addressing the senorhina, said: 
' Ma'mselle, may I assist you? I am an 
adept at catching butterflies/ 

"Alas! this was too true. 

"The senorhina turned and saw the hand- 
some speaker, and then, as if a new feeling 
came over her, quietly said, pointing to the 
butterfly soaring over the roof: 'The poor 
insect has escaped, monsieur. See, it is 
beyond your reach/ then went and sat down 
between her aunt and uncle. 

"I was in the court at the time, ma'm- 
selle, and wondered to see our Nitta, never 
hitherto shy with strangers, suddenly so 
subdued. And thus began an acquaintance 
that lasted all through that summer and 
autumn. The Englishman would go away 
for days, as he said, to sketch in the moun- 
tains, but I think it was really only to make 
his absence more felt by the senorhina, who 
would wander about purposeless, objectless, as 
if she could settle to nothing till his return. 

" He was a wonderful favourite with Mon- 
sieur and Madame Porquet, who never 
seemed to see, what I saw too plainly, that 
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their niece seemed now only to live and 
breathe when Captain Galton was there- 
Often would I watch them as they loitered 
late in the court-yard, where he would gather 
the flowers of the yellow jessamine, and put 
them like stars round the coil of her black 
hair, and then he would whisper low words 
that would make her blush like the pink bud 
of the wild convolvulus, and she would dart 
away from him and sit down demurely by 
the side of the old people for the rest of 
the evening. 

" At last, one September day, when the place 
had become deserted, and the spiked chestnut 
balls were falling to the ground, and the 
fern leaves had grown tawny coloured, and 
the long grass damp and heavy, and the 
dew rested on the gossamer, the Englishman 
announced suddenly that he must leave the 
following morning, as, from letters he had 
received, he was needed in England. I was 
waiting at table, and never shall I forget the 
senorhina's look as she raised her eyes to 
meet his. The only thing I ever saw like it 
was the look of a dying deer whom the 
hunters had shot. 

" He met the look saying : ' I hope, Mon- 
"*ur Porquet, to return to your charming 
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hotel next spring, and, should I not do so, I 
shall be at all times delighted to recommend 
it.' 

" What passed between Captain Galton and 
the senorhina that evening I know not; the 
moon was climbing the heavens when first 
I saw them go out into the AHie des Tilleuls, 
but she had sunk beneath the horizon ere 
the low voices ceased when they parted in 
the court-yard; and I know that when the 
Englishman left on the following morn, 
Ma'mselle Nitta was not with Monsieur and 
Madame Porquet to bid him farewell. 

"From that day the senorhina began to 
droop ; formerly she had the sweetest temper, 
now she often seemed overtaken by bursts of 
passion which she could not control. I have 
seen her pick the few remaining flowers of 
the yellow jessamine that still- bloomed on 
the bough, and then, after picking them, she 
would passionately pull them to pieces, cast 
them at her feet and trample on them. 

"Monsieur and Madame Porquet became 
sadder and sadder as they watched their 
niece; the old man's laugh would never 
now be heard from the parlour, and madame's 
step grew heavier, not from years, but as if 
something weighed on her heart. 
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"Then neighbours came and remarked on 
the senorhina's looks, and all the answer 
they got for their pains was that Nitta was 
not strong, and was to go to the South of 
Spain to visit her father's relations, until 
the bee would again be busy among the 
flowers, and next summer they hoped that 
she should be amongst her old friends again. 

" True enough, she did come back ; but oh, 
ma'mselle, how changed. Changed to what 
you see her now, fierce almost if any man 
addressed her, but especially so if marriage 
was mentioned, but gentle and soft as a 
summer's breeze to the old folk, to whom she 
showed a touching tenderness as both their 
health and spirits seemed to decline. 

" Thus another two years passed, when one 
day the diligence put down at our door a 
nurse and child. The nurse stayed a few 
days till the child grew accustomed to us all 
here, and then she left, leaving the child 
behind. 

" Then neighbours began to talk and gossip, 
and Ma'mselle Nitta was no longer spoken 
of as the senorhina, but as Monsieur Porquet's 
niece; and women ceased to come and invite 
ma'mselle out, as formerly, on fdte days. 

" That autumn old madame got weaker 
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•and weaker, and we all saw that she would 
not long be with us, nor see probably 
janother birthday of the dear Christ. All 
that autumn, also, had Monsieur Fleck, our 
present master and landlord, come up from 
Toulouse courting and wooing Ma'mselle 
Nitta, but it was terrible to see the pas- 
sion into which this would put her, and 
she would rush up into her room and lock 
herself in, and declare that none should speak 
to her. 

" At last madame, the day before she 
died, sent for her niece to speak to her by 
her dying bed. We in the court below 
could hear at first the passionate words/ No! 
no! never!' till at last, as if to please one 
who had ever been to her as a mother, came 
the words, ' For thy dear sake, then, I consent, 
but remember, no flowers, no f&e, nothing to 
inark the day a bridal one/ 

"Then Monsieur Porquet fetched Monsieur 
Fleck, who was waiting in the salon below, 
jand, when the senorhina left her dying aunt's 
room, we all knew that Ma'mselle Nitta was 
betrothed. The day following, Madame 
Porquet died. Two months later Ma'mselle 
Nitta became the wife of Monsieur Fleck. 
Her aunt's death made a valid excuse for (as 
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ma'mselle had bargained) no flowers, no f§te ; 
indeed, the wedding was more like a funeral. 

" It has not been a happy taiarriage, ma'm- 
*elle," added the waiter, sadly. " No child has 
followed this union, and monsieur has always 
a blow and a harsh word for the little 
Alphonse, more especially since Monsieur 
Porquet's death, which took place about six- 
teen months after that of his wife. 

" Poor Madame Meek," continued the kind- 
hearted Franqois, "my heart aches for her; 
she has no one left who belongs to her; she 
will kiss and fondle the child if her husband 
is not near, but she dare not do it if he is 
nigh." 

Thus ended the waiter's tale, a sad one of 
sorrow, a sadder one of sin (and believe me, 
dear readers, sorrow and sin ever marcti 
together). But the recital had had the effect 
which old Francois desired; it had deeply 
interested Miss Somers in her hostess. 

Now, dear friends, do not think for one 
moment to excuse Nitta's sin; it was a 
heinous one in the sight of an All-pure God ; 
therefore, should it not be repented of, and 
its deep stain washed out in Christ's Ee- 
deeming Blood, that sin, like the cherubim 
with , the flaming swords at the gates of 
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Eden, must for ever exclude her from the 
Paradise above. But, thanks be to God, it is 
written that Jesus came to call, not the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance ; came to 
seek and to save, not the holy, but the lost ; 
therefore, should Nitta seek pardon, she will 
find peace. 

To those who, in England, thus sin Nitta's 
sin, is the guilt much greater than it was in 
Nitta, for when Jesus was tempted by the devil, 
He three times conquered temptation by the 
words, " It is written," drawing His weapons 
from the armoury of the Holy Scripture, 
and, in England, each one of us can do the 
same. But poor Nitta was a Boman Catholic, 
and, though the priests did truly teach her 
the. deadly sin of breaking God's command- 
ments, especially the seventh; though she 
had portions of God's Word and books of 
devotion given her to read, yet she could 
not take her own precious Bible, and then, 
in the solitude of her own room, wrestle and 
pray to conquer sin by its aid, because the 
Bible was withheld from her. 

Now, surely, dear friends, to give portions 
only of the Scripture to read is like sending 
a soldier into the battle-field only partially 
armed ; you may give him helmet and breast- 
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plate, but, if you withhold from him his 
ffword, he cannot defend himself from the 
enemy. Withhold from man the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God, and he 
will fall beneath the attacks of the devil. 

But to return to our story. From the day 
Miss Somers heard Mtta's history, she sought 
out the young child, and would play with 
him and amuse him for hours — tossing his 
ball, flying his kite — till the boy's merry 
laugh, rarely heard before, would ring joyously 
through the usually silent court. 

Often would Madame Meek look down 
from the balcony on the couple below, show- 
ing her gratitude to Mary by sending her 
beautiful flowers and early fruit, which 
old Fran<jois would carry triumphantly into 
her room, with "Madame's compliments, and 
she hopes ma'mselle will accept the trifle." 
But the mother herself never addressed Mary, 
as if she only too keenly felt that " she was 
a sinner." 

About three weeks after the friendship 
had thus begun between Mary and the child, 
the former left Les Bains for some days on a 
short tour on the Higher Pyrenees. 

Her first question of Franqois the morning 
after her return was for Alphonse, requests 
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ing the waiter to send the boy to her, that 
he might receive the present which she had 
brought for him. 

" Alas ! ma'mselle," said' the man, bursting 
into tears ; " the very morning you left, the 
child drooped with fever, a sort of sunstroke, 
and, ere nightfall, became unconscious. Thus he 
laid for four days, when about noon on Thurs- 
day he became suddenly conscious, and, looking 
up, saw his weeping mother bending over 
him. Indeed, night or day she never left 
his bedside. 'Do not cry, ch&re petite 
maman ' " (dear little mother), " said the sweet 
boy, 'but open the curtains — it is so 
dark — and let me see again the sun, 
and the fountain, and the garden. 1 Alas! 
the curtains were undrawn, and the sun- 
beams shone brightly on the wall ; but it 
was cruel Death, ma'mselle, that was darken- 
ing the eyes of the little one. For a 
moment naught could be heard but the slow 
Splash of the waters in the court-yard and the 
sobs of the mother; then the dear one said 
so gently, 'Hush, I hear them singing, and 
they are calling me, 1 and he laid his head 
on his mother's arm, and gave back his 
spirit to the dear Jesus. It was the angels 
whom he heard, ma'mselle, and, when thev 
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called, the little one could not stay. It is 
awful to see madame's grief, and, as the sight 
of Monsieur Fleck only makes her worse, 
the doctor has begged him not to go into 
her room. You see," added Francois, "she 
knows that in his heart monsieur cannot 
grieve for her child. I would not tell you all 
this last evening because, when you arrived 
late, you looked so tired/' considerately added 
the kind old waiter. 

" If Madame Fleck would like to see me," 
answered Miss Somers, "I will do my best 
to comfort her; but first I should like to 
see my little favourite in his coffin, for," con- 
tinued Mary, in a lower tone, "'he is not 
dead, but sleepeth/" 

"Perhaps ma'mselle does not know," said 
Francois, "how soon in France they bury 
the dead out of their sight ? They laid him 
to rest yesterday at sundown. Forgetting 
the sad past, and before they closed the coffin, 
I had gathered some jessamine from the 
court-yard, and had laid its yellow star- 
shaped flowers round the head of the little 
one, till they looked like an angel's crown of 
glory; but when madame saw them she 
wept yet more bitterly, and said, ' Not them, 
good Frangois, not them; they may whisper 
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to my loved child, and tell him of his mother's 
shame, and disturb his sweet innocent sleep/ 
Never had she spoken such terrible words 
before. Her mind must indeed be shaken, 
ma'mselle, when she thus lays bare the deep 
wound of her heart. When madame spoke 
thus, I went to the nurseryman's, and bought 
some pure white flowers, and together we 
laid them in the loved boy's coffin, and placed 
a rosebud in his crossed hands, and then they 
came and bore away him who was at once 
the joy and shame of his poor mother." 

Then the waiter left the room to ask 
whether Nitta would like to see Mary. 

In his absence she knelt and prayed that 
the God of all comfort would put into her 
heart what to say to the sorrowing mother,- 
so that she might bind up the broken heart, 
and lead it to be a contrite one, even to the 
knowledge of its Saviour. 

Half an hour later, when crossing the yard 
to pay thje promised visit, she met Monsieur 
Fleck, and, at once addressing him, said, in 
her quiet manner, " Monsieur, madame, votre 
femme" (your wife), "is good enough to say 
she would like to see me. I shall be glad if 
I . can do aught to comfort her, for truly 
from my heart I feel for and with her." 
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The look the landlord gave Mary spoke 
unutterable things, as much as to express, 
"What, you go to see her, a sinner, whom 
all other women avoid 1 and that to sympa- 
thize with her even in the loss of her child 
of shame!" but he only said, "Ma'mselle is 
too good," and, lifting his hat, passed into 
the private parlour. 

On entering Nitta's darkened room, Mary 
saw her lying half-dressed on the bed; he* 
shoes had fallen off, showing the tiny feet; 
the black hair loosened fell like a dark curtain 
around her, and when she lifted her beau- 
tiful Spanish eyes to Mary's they were red 
and heavy with tears, and the hand that 
clasped Miss Somers' offered one was hot 
and dry with fever. 

At the sight of her who had so oft played 
with her child, Nitta hid her face in the 
pillow, sobbing out the two words, "My 
boy." 

"The dear little one!" said Mary. "Jesus 
is a tender loving nurse, and He has hushed 
him to sleep in His arms — arms open to 
receive the mother in the same embrace as 
her child." 

At these words Nitta raised passionately 
her head, saying, 
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" Oh, ma'mselle, here is my double sorrow. 
If my little one is safe in Jesus' arms, I, 
his mother, can never, never see my darling 
again, either here or in heaven. Ma^mselle 
does not perhaps know his story, or that his 
mother is — " Here Nitta stopped, one 
crimson dye of shame colouring face and 
neck, and again she buried her face in the 
pillow, this time from shame as well as 
grief. 

"Dear madame," replied Mary, kindly, "a 
weeping woman once sat at the feet of the 
Saviour of the world. The host, a Pharisee, 
in a censorious spirit wondered whether Jesus 
could know her character; but He asked not 
the history of her past life. He saw but 
her present love; so He answered Simon's 
hard thoughts by the words, ' Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven, because she loveth 
much/ and comforted the sinner with the 
words, ' Thy sins are forgiven, go in peace ; ' 
and from that hour Mary followed her Lord, 
the last at the cross, the first at the sepulchre, 
where again she heard those loving words, 
'I go to My Father and your Father, to 
my God and your God/ " 

As Miss Somers spoke thus, Nitta raising 

herself on her elbow, said, 

9 
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" Is that true, ma'mselle, as you yourself 
hope for salvation ? Is it true ? " 

For answer, Mary drew from her pocket 
her French Testament, and read out from it 
those wondrous words of love, which have 
been the comfort and stay of sinners for so 
many hundred years. 

Seeing that poor Nitta was too feverish 
to bear more conversation, Miss Somers stooped, 
parted the hair from the white forehead, and, 
kissing it, said, 

"Now try to sleep, and remember that 
the same Jesus who said, ' Suffer little children 
to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven/ said also 
to the soul-troubled Mary, ' Go in peace/ 
He is all love. Best on Him and in Him." 

Then she left Nitta. 

From that hour the Spanish woman's de- 
votion to Mary was unbounded, each day 
asking for those same verses which she had 
first heard the day after her boy's funeral. 

At length the time came for Mary's de- 
parture. The last evening to be spent at 
the "Golden Stag" the two women sat late 
together in that court-yard where the child 
had spent so many hours. They spoke of 
the lamb safe within the fold; they spoke 
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of the past, Mary again repeating those 
glorious promises, "Him that cometh to Me, 
I will in no wise cast out" — "Though thy 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow;" they spoke of the future, and then 
the passionate-hearted, loving Nitta broke out 
into a flood of tears at the thought of losing 
on the morrow one who had been to her 
such a friend and comforter. 

Gently Mary tried to console her, giving 
her as her farewell gift a Bible, in which 
was written her name, her parting words 
being, "Nitta, let neither priest nor husband 
take from you, if possible, the Book of Life. 
It teaches of Him who laid down His life 
that we might have life eternal. Bead it 
daily, kneeling before opening it, asking the 
Spirit of Truth to guide you into all truth, 
and in every trouble go throw yourself at 
the foot of the Cross, and He who hung 
thereon will throw His arms about you." 

The next morning Miss Somers left at early 
dawn, but, as the carriage drove out of the 
court-yard, a casement was opened and a 
bouquet of heart's-ease fell in Mary's lap. 
It was Nitta's farewell. 

Weeks passed away. At first Mary heard 

often from Madame Fleck, then letters came 

9* 
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more rarely. At last, when at Cauterets, she 
got a sad one from Nitta, and thus it ran : — 

"I am worse than ever. When you were 
here, I was gentle; now, I am always quar- 
relling with every one. The priest came to 
see me, and, when he found me reading your 
Bible, he was very angry, and said that you 
were a heretic, and that I ought not to have 
listened to you. So I got in one of my old 
passions, and told him that, if you were a 
heretic and were lost, I wished to be so also, 
for I wanted to be , with you always here- 
after, as I could not live without you, my 
only friend on earth. Then, monsieur le curt5 
was very angry. He came the next day to 
see my husband, and persuaded him to take 
away by force my Bible, and I was furious, 
and Frederic, my husband, got into a passion 
also, and taunted me with fretting myself into 
my grave for my lost, loved boy. Thus you 
see, ma'mselle, everybody is angry, everybody 
quarrelling, and I am wicked and miserable. 
I wish you were back here, for you ever seem 
to bring peace." 

This letter decided Miss Somers at once to 
return to Les Bains. She knew that she 
could only stay two nights, but still she 
hoped that she might, in those few hours, 
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pour some balm into Nitta's poor desolate 
heart. 

Before driving to the " Golden Stag," Mary- 
went to the Protestant pasteur * and told him 
as much of Nitta's history as she thought 
would interest him, and then asked him to 
call on her who, deprived of her one comfort, 
her Bible, seemed really a wandering sheep 
needing a shepherd's care. 

"Madame Fleck!" answered Pasteur 
Bedeau, in a tone of amazement, "is it 
Madame Fleck of the ' Golden Stag 1 that you 
are asking me to call on? Why, ma'mselle, 
you surely cannot mean it; she is a sinner/' 

"So I explained to you, Pasteur Bedeau," 
answered Mary, quietly. 

" But she is a Boman Catholic, ma'mselle ; 
really your request is unusual." 

"I know it," replied Mary, still more 
calmly, "but the priest has taken from her 
her Bible, and indeed she needs comfort." 

Here Pasteur Bedeau's patience seemed 
exhausted, as he said : " Ma'mselle, your 
request, it is impossible. I seek to live 
peacefully with all men. How can I do so 



* The following scene and conversation is a fact, and 
occurred to the author. 
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if thus I make a visit to one of monsieur le 
curb's flock ? Hitherto the cur£ and I have 
lived peacefully together. No, excuse me, I 
cannot make the visit/' and thus saying he 
rose to bow Mary out of the room. 

Then seeing Miss Somers' saddened look, 
he added; "But stay, ma'mselle, I see my 
way through this difficulty. There is the good 
Jean who sweeps our church, he can call 
sometimes when passing the ' Golden Stag ' 
and inquire after the health of madame * You 
say right, one should live in union with alL" 

"But not in communion," thought Mary, 
as the door of the Pasteur Bedeau's house 
closed on her, 

" Poor Nitta," exclaimed Mary, " poor storm-, 
tossed Nitta, who is to guide you? The 
priest takes from you your Bible ; the 
pasteur will not seek the lost." 

Hardly had these desponding words passed 
Mary's lips when she remembered those 
comforting ones: "I came to seek and to 
save them that were lost " ; "I will pray the 
Father, and He shall send a Comforter, and 
He shall guide you unto all truth." A 
neighbouring church was open, and into it 

• A fact. 
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Miss Somers entered to commend Nitta to a 
Trinity of love and power, her past to pardon, 
her present to enlighten and comfort, her 
future to guide. 

Mary had not written to Nitta to announce 
her return to Les Bains, so her arrival was 
quite unexpected, 

On being shown into Madame Fleck's 
room, she found her sitting with folded hands 
doing nothing. A child's little glove lay on 
the table, and that seemed to absorb all her 
thoughts. On hearing Miss Somers' name 
announced, a cry of pleasure passed her lips, 
and then, as if the sight of the sympathizing 
face was too much for the lonely-hearted 
woman, she laid her head on the table and 
cried bitterly. Then Mary sat down by her, 
stroking soothingly the bowed head. 

Six and thirty short hours was all the time 
the English girl could stay at Les Bains. 
She had hoped whilst at the "Stag" to persuade 
Monsieur Fleck to return his wife her Bible, 
but he was away on business at Toulouse. 
So all she could do was to impress on Nitta 
that, though priest and husband could take 
away her Bible, they could not possibly take 
away her Saviour, for He Himself had pro» 
mised; "Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
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end of the world" And that " alway " meant 
no separation ; and that, therefore, at all times, 
she should trust in and turn to Him who had 
folded in His arms her dearly loved child. 

Kindly, also, she showed her the duty of, by 
gentleness, meekness, kindness, winning her 
husband to love her Saviour, and seeking, 
by patience and forbearance, to save his 
soul. 

The following day Miss Somers left Les 
Bains, and long, long years passed ere again 
Mary stood within the well-known courtyard 
of the « Golden Stag/' 

It was the height of the autumn season. 
Noisy Parisians trotted on donkeys up the 
street; yet more noisy Americans filled the 
casino. The "Golden Stag" had overgorged 
itself in point of the number of its visitors. 
Waiters ran to and fro with their napkins, 
whisking crumbs and whipping flies off tables. 

Recalling all the past, the scene to Mary 
was so painful that she decided to leave 
after a night's rest, and to seek amongst 
the mountains quieter quarters. Wearied by 
her journey, nerve-weary by the noise, heart- 
weary by remembering, Miss Somers retired 
to her room. When she rang the bell, instead 
f the housemaid coming, it was answered 
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by good old Franqois, whose familiar face 
she had missed on her arrival. On entering 
the room the old man was much overcome, 
asking, 

" Does ma'mselle know we have lost our 
dear madame? She died near two years 
ago." 

" Yes," answered Mary ; " and that is the 
reason of my coming here. I do so long to 
hear of her last illness. I wrote to Monsieur 
Fleck to ask particulars, but I conclude that 
my letter never reached him, for he never 
answered it." 

"Monsieur did get your letter," replied 
Frangois ; " but all was so painful that he could 
not write ; but when he heard of your arrival, 
he sent me to say how grateful he would be 
if you would see him" 

Was this spirit-crushed man who shortly 
entered the room, with gray hair, hollow 
cheeks, and weary-looking eyes, the hand- 
some, foppish, supercilious Monsieur Fleck of 
former days ? Has sorrow so changed him ? 
asked Mary to herself, as she bade him be 
seated. 

There was a moment's silence, as if he 
were trying to recover himself and control 
his feelings. At last he said, 
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ever bore patiently, unless he said aught 
against you, ma'mselle, as giver of the Book, 
and then she instantly stopped him. But 
she was ever weaker after these scenes, till 
at last I had to forbid the priest the 
house. 

" An hour before she died she called me, and 
bade me, should I ever see you again, 
thank you for all you had been to her and 
all the peace you had brought her. Then 
she lay so still, looking out into the calm 
night, watching the rising of the bright 
evening star, which she used lovingly to 
say was her child smiling down upon 
her. 

"So quietly she lay I scarce knew whether she 
breathed or not, until a look of such ineffable 
joy passed over her face, as if she saw some- 
thing which I saw not; then faintly uttering* 
• MSme moi ! ' " (Even I !) " left earth's unrest 
for heaven's rest I knew what she meant, 
ma'mselle, by 'M6me moi!' for rarely did 
she read the story of Mary of old without 
the same words passing her dear lips, 'Even 
I!' as if saying, 'Even I have heard my 
Saviour say, " Go in peace " I ' And then came 
terrible scenes, ma'mselle. The curd said that 
she had died a heretic, as she had lived a ' vaut 
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rien ' " (worthless one), " died without extreme 
unction or priestly absolution, and should 
not be buried in consecrated ground. In 
vain I remonstrated, implored. He was firm, 
and said that an example must be made to 
stay heresy in hi? flock. So I took ray 
darling away to Tarbes, where her history 
was not known; and as I knew how she 
would have grieved living had she thought 
that she would not rest beside her boy, I 
had him removed there also, and I laid 
them together to sleep till the resurrection 
morn." Then, after a pause, he added so 
humbly, "Ma'mselle, tell me truly, do you 
think, when God in mercy stills my aching 
heart, I may dare rest also beside them — I, 
who so separated mother and child in their 
short life-time? Should not I disturb their 
sweet sleep ? " 

" Monsieur," answered Mary, " even in your 
great agony see God's great love. Christ 
took the child to win the mother into His 
fold, and He has gathered in safe the wife 
that the husband should follow also, for where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also. 
Remember Nitta's request that you should read 
her Bible, and make her Saviour your Saviour. 
Then can you say, in the words of Ruth, 
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honoured ? Is there no anger in your breast, 
no covetous desire in your heart ? Can you 
read through the decalogue and say truly, 
" All these have I kept from my youth up " ? 
If so, let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone at Nitta. But remember the 
Saviour's solemn warning, that the Publican, 
feeling and acknowledging himself a sinner, 
went to his house justified in the sight of 
an all-pure God, rather than he who thanked 
God that he was "not as other men are." 
Instead of harsh judgment, dear readers, 
truly do I seek that the story should speak 
words of love to all. To the unrepentant 
sinner, it repeats the loving query of a 
gracious God, " Why will ye die ? " and the 
promises : " Return unto Me, and I will return 
unto you ; " "I will blot out as a cloud thy 
transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins ; " 
"Seek ye Me, and ye shall live." Above 
all, to the sorrowing repentant sinner, I 
would have it whisper the Saviour's words, 
" Go in peace," remembering that the 
many sins of her who loved much were 
foigiven, and that angels rejoice in the presence 
of God over one sinner that repenteth. The 
arms extended in agony on the Cross were 
extended to receive thee; the blood that 
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flowed from the pierced side was shed for 
thee. Call Him but Master, and then, even as 
thou art purified by His agony and bloody 
sweat, by His Cross and passion, so shalt thou 
share in the glories of His ascension, for He has 
ascended to His Father and thy Father, to 
His God and thy God — ascended to prepare 
a place for thee. That we may all enter 
this home of many mansions, let us seek, 
strive, watch, pray. Amen. 

" 'Come unto Me, ye weary, 

And I will give yon rest.' 
blessed voice of Jesus 

Which comes to hearts opprest. 
It tells of benediction, 

Of pardon, grace, and peace, 
Of joy that has no ending, 

Of love that cannot cease. 
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Come unto Me, ye wanderers, 

And I will give you light.' 
loving words of Jesus 

Which come to cheer the night. 
Our hearts were filled with sadness, 

And we had lost our way, 
And He has brought us gladness 

And songs at break of day. 

" 'Come unto Me, ye fainting, 
And I wiU give you life. 1 
cheering voice of Jesus 
Which comes to aid our strife, 

10 
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The foe is stern and eager, 
The fight is fierce and long, 

But He has made us mighty, 
And stronger than the strong. 

" 'And whosoever cometh, 

I will not cast him out.' 
welcome voice of Jesus 

Which drives away our doubt; 
Which calls us very sinners, 

Unworthy though we be 
Of love so free and boundless, 

To come, dear Lord, to Thee." 
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